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RISING COSTS OF SOCIAL SECURITY’S 
DISABILITY PROGRAMS 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22, 1996 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Social Security 

AND Family Policy, 
Committee on Finance, 

Washington, DC. 

The hearing was convened, pursuant to notice, at 10:04 a.m., in 
room SD-215, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Alan K. Simp- 
son (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Also present: Senators Nickles and Conrad. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. ALAN K. SIMPSON, A U.S. SEN- 
ATOR FROM WYOMING, CHAIRMAN OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 

Senator Simpson. Well, thank you. The hearing will come to 
order. Sorry for the tardiness there on my part. Not unknown, but 
unexplained. No, that is not right. 

Anyway, we have a hearing this morning in the Subcommittee on 
Social Security and Family Policy for the purpose of considering is- 
sues and options relating to the soaring costs of the Social Security 
Administration’s two disability programs. Social Security Disability 
Insurance, and Supplemental Security Income. 

I think I shall reserve the balance of my opening remarks so that 
we might proceed with the schedule of my colleagues. Senator 
Cohen and Senator Santorum. 

Knowing how this place works more intimately than many oth- 
ers, and I appreciate all of you, if you will bear with me, we will 
have the remarks of Senator Cohen and Senator Santorum, and 
they may leave if they wish, or, of course, stay here for the entire 
morning. I know that they might wish to do that, and it will be 
great if you do. 

Then I will get right on to the three fine witnesses. And Jim 
Slattery. We should take care of you, too, Jim. 

Mr. Slattery. You do not need to take care of me, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Simpson. All right. Bill Cohen, my old friend, and a man 
who came to the Senate when I did. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Simpson appears in the ap- 
pendix.] 


( 1 ) 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM S. COHEN, A U.S. SENATOR 

FROM MAINE 

Senator Cohen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. First of 
all, let me say that I am pleased to be here, and that the committee 
is looking at the SSI program and the Disability Insurance pro- 
gram as part of the entitlement reform process. 

First of all, there is some irony, I think, that many of us in the 
Senate and the House are declaring Social Security to be off-limits 
for any sort of reductions or changes, but at the same time we have 
^ored what is really eating away at the foundation of the Social 
Security system, and that is the Disability Insurance program. 

Both the SSI and the Disability Insurance program are among 
the fastest growing in the Federal Government. Just over the past 
decade we have seen the rolls grow for those under the age of 65 
who are on DI or SSI from 4.2 million to seven million, represent- 
ing an increase of almost 70 percent. 

The Social Security Administration sends out roughly $1 billion 
a week, and I think what is most striking is not only the figure, 
but the fact that there is very little in the way of oversight in 
terms of how these dollars are being spent. 

When we talk about abuses that are fairly patent, we look to the 
drug addiction and the alcoholics who are receiving Disability In- 
surance payments. 

Last year and the year before, the Aging Committee found that 
the word on the street was that the SSI benefits were an easy 
source of cash, and the message of the disability programs has 
been, if you are an addict or an alcoholic, the money is going to 
keep flowing as long as you are addicted, if you get off the addic- 
tion the money stops. 

So, rather than having a policy that encouraged rehabilitation 
and treatment, we were actually helping to perpetuate that addic- 
tion and dependency. 

I will give you an example. Just a couple of weeks ago Senator 
Santorum and I were attending the Aging Committee hearing. Mr. 
Bob Cote, who is the director of a homeless shelter in Denver, testi- 
fied that he personally knew of 46 addicts who had died from drug 
overdoses from the drugs that they bought with SSI checks. 

He went on to testify that a liquor store just down the street 
from his shelter was a representative payee for over $200,000 in 
SSI payments, and a bar just two doors down from the shelter was 
a representative payee for $160,000 in SSI checks. I think the tax- 
payers were justifiably outraged to learn of this particular abuse. 

Now, last year we made a change in the law. We mandated that 
all people receiving disability benefits due to alcohol or drug abuse 
must receive treatment. We imposed a 3-year cut-off for the bene- 
fits for addicts and alcoholics, and we toughened up the representa- 
tive payee rules in order to get the cash out of the hands of the 
addicts. I think that there is still room for adjustment of the 
changes that were made, but at least it was the first major step 
that we have taken. 

I would like to point out that the abuse is not confined to drug 
addicts or alcoholics. There are many who are feeding off this par- 
ticular system. For example, we have testimony of translators and 
other middle men who coach immigrants to feign mental impair- 
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ments and other disabilities in order to qualify for benefits. There 
are fraudulent doctors who submit false medical evidence to qualify 
claimants for SSI and Disability Insurance benefits. 

There are parents. Mr. Slattery and others may testify about the 
allegations — at this point they are mere allegations — that some 
parents are actually coaching their children to feign mental impair- 
ments and to encourage behavioral problems in order to qualify for 
SSI status. 

There are even States who have tapped into this particular sys- 
tem, Mr. Chairman. Let me point out that a number of States have 
developed very aggressive programs which use hired consultants to 
find ways to get people off their welfare rolls onto the disability 
rolls. 

There is one State that has shaved about $55 million from the 
State budget by pa 3 dng contractors to shift welfare recipients onto 
the Federal rolls, which translates to nearly 15,400 recipients who 
enrolled in SSI instead of State assistance during the last fiscal 
year. 

These cost shifting techniques, again, are brought about by the 
hiring of disability consultants, and they are paid on a per capita 
basis for every person they move off the State books onto the Fed- 
eral books. 

There is a major problem with the disability programs in that 
they do little to really monitor what goes on once you qualify. In 
fact, those who get on the disability rolls rarely come off. 

If you look at the statistical average, about one out of every thou- 
sand who get on the disability rolls are ever moved off those dis- 
ability rolls, and that is primarily because the focus has not been 
on rehabilitation, but rather on simply having an outreach program 
to reach those people who might qualify. 

It seems to me to be inconsistent, on the one hand, to have an 
Americans With Disability Act that we passed and supported, to 
encourage those who suffer from disabilities to get into the work 
force, and yet have another Federal program that encourages peo- 
ple to stay out of the workplace. 

So it seems to me what our goal ought to be, to protect the truly 
needy, that we, in fact, ought to make changes that encourage 
more continuing disability reviews. This is something that will be 
very cost-effective. 

It costs roughly $1,000 to conduct a disability review. That will 
pay off handsomely in view of the fact that once you are on disabil- 
ity the average lifetime payment that goes out to that person re- 
ceiving disability is about $225,000. 

So, I think what we have to do is place less emphasis on the out- 
reach pro^am, more on work incentive programs and vocational 
rehabilitation. There are other recommendations that I have in my 
prepared statement, but just let me, in the closing moments here, 
relate a story of a woman who testified before our committee a cou- 
ple of weeks ago, Mrs. Mary Jane Owen. She is blind. She is hear- 
ing impaired. She has lost the sensitivity in her fingertips so she 
cannot read by braille. She is in a wheelchair and she was on SSI. 
She had developed a business plan to establish her own consulting 
firm. 
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When she went to the Social Security Administration to seek as- 
sistance so that she might accumulate $5,000 under the so-called 
Pass Program so that she might start her own consulting business 
in order to acquire a lap-top computer — one that she could talk to, 
since she could not type — she was refused this assistance. In fact, 
she was made to feel that she should remain on the disability rolls. 

Back in 1989, she decided she did not want disability payments 
any longer, and so advised the Social Security Administration in 
1989, but the checks kept coming. She refused to cash those checks, 
and I t.hink in rather significant and symbolic testimony before the 
committee, she presented me with a total of $16,000 in checks that 
have continued to come to her, even though she wanted no assist- 
ance from the Social Security Administration. She said for me to 
do with these checks what I saw fit. Well, I did not go to the local 
bank, or forge her signature. 

But I thought it would be important and symbolic, and not to 
overdramatize the moment, since we have the Commissioner here 
today, to present these checks that were sent to Mary Jane Owen 
many years after she insisted — I do not want the checks, I do not 
need the checks anymore — but the checks kept coming. 

So, she wanted me to dispose of them appropriately, and I am 
doing so by handin g you $16,000 worth of checks that you can put 
back in Social Security. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. If you have any questions, 
I will be happy to answer them. I will not be able to stay for the 
entire hearing. I will listen to a couple of more witnesses, and move 
on. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Cohen appears in the appen- 
dix.] 

Senator SiMPSON. Dr. Chater, you will have the opportimity to 
receive the checks in a more formal manner when you have your 
remarks. That was very dramatic, indeed. I enjoy serving on the 
Select Committee on Aging with you as our Chairman, Senator 
Cohen. You have presented us a dramatic situation and we appre- 
ciate it. Feel free to leave at any time you may wish. 

Now our good colleague from Pennsylvania, and new member of 
the Senate, and a fine, contributing member that we are enjoying 
very much. Senator Santorum. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RICK SANTORUM, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Senator Santorum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
opportunity to testify before your committee on a subject area that 
I worked on very diligently as a member of the House Ways and 
Means Subcommittee on HumEin Resources last year in putting for- 
ward proposals that are now actually in the bill on the House floor, 
working with Congressman McCrery and Jerry Kleczka, a Demo- 
crat from Wisconsin. 

It has been a bipartisan effort, and I hope that that continues 
over here in the Senate, to deal with what I believe is one of the 
most serious problem areas in Federal welfare policy. 

You are going to hear a lot of testimony about the increases in 
SSI and the dramatic increases in the number of enrollees and the 
amount of money spent. We have provided for the committee some 
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graphs from the Green Book that show the amount of money, and 
just since 1989, almost doubling in SSI, and the number of recipi- 
ents just skyrocketing. 

What I want to focus on is not the program in general, but a cou- 
ple of specific programs. I think Senator Cohen did an excellent job 
in going over the DA&A program, and talking about the problems 
with the program shifting from the State to the Federal level. 

In fact, we have had State legislators call us just outraged at 
what their State is doing, saying, I cannot believe we are out there 
recruiting people to get out of our programs and, in many ways, 
getting people to do and say things that they would not otherwise 
say and do just to get money back to the State coffers and from 
the Federal coffers. 

So, I think Senator Cohen has hit the nail on the head there. I 
would like to leave a place marker here for us to come back be- 
cause we are doing a fair amount of research with some of our 
State legislators in Pennsylvania to look at just that issue. 

I think Senator Cohen is also right on the Continuing Disability 
Review problem. If I can make a comment on that. He is right, 
they are cost-effective, but they are not cost-effective for the Social 
Security Administration. The reason is because the way we budget 
the Social Security Administration. 

If you do a CDR, if you are the Social Security Administrator, 
that comes out of your appropriated account. That comes out of 
money that you get appropriated. But if you save money through 
the CDR, that comes out of the pay- go account, so you use appro- 
priated funds to save money on the entitlement side. 

So the Social Security Administration has no incentive to go out 
and save that money because it just costs them administrative 
funds and they do not get to reedize any of the savings. 

I think if we are going to seriously address this issue to, in fact, 
encourage them to do that, is to possibly give them a percentage 
of the savings toward their administrative budget so they have 
some incentive to go out and do these. 

I know it is costly. We have had discussions, and Senator Cohen 
was involved, as he mentioned, last year in enforcing the Social Se- 
curity Administration to do more Continuing Disability Reviews, 
which they are doing. But I think it is just the tip of the iceberg, 
and it is a very serious problem and I hope we and this committee 
can work to try to resolve that. 

The two programs I wanted to focus on today within SSI are the 
SSI for Children’s program, and the SSI Program for Legal Non- 
Citizens. 

With respect to the SSI for kids program, if I told this committee 
that we were going to propose a bill that would double the number 
of children on SSI when it is fully phased in in 1997, from 1989 
to 1997, we would double the number of children on SSI and pro- 
vide up to $4,000 per child more in benefits, 1 would suspect the 
Chairman and the other members of this committee would say, no 
way, we cannot afford to do that, this is ridiculous. I mean, you are 
going to blow the bank. 

The fact of the matter is, that is exactly what the House Repub- 
lican bill does, it doubles the number of children on SSI and in- 
creases their benefits up to $4,000 per child. It is being roundly 
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criticized for one simple reason, and that is that already the num- 
ber of children on SSI from 1989 has tripled. 

One of the principle reasons for that is the Zebley decision in 
1991, which created the standard of Individual Functional Assess- 
ments for children, which has resulted, I think, in one of the most 
damaging things that we have ever seen to the Disability cause in 
this country, because we have seen marginal people, people who 
frankly do not meet the standard of what most of us would see as 
being disabled, be put on this program, and the number is sky- 
rocketing. 

We had testimony in the House that I reviewed that had a prin- 
cipal come in and talk about how 50 percent of the children in his 
school applied for SSI. 50 percent of the children. What are we 
doing? We are creating a system of children who believe that dis- 
ability is the way to seek some sort of independence. It is not. It 
is not. Senator Cohen is absolutely right. We passed the Americans 
with Disability Act so we can empower people, not bring them into 
the system. 

So, I think that this standard has to be changed, and the House 
bill does that. It eliminates the Individual Functional Assessment, 
overturns the Zebley decision. 

Senator Nickles. \^^at decision? 

Senator Santorum. The Zebley decision. It was a Supreme Court 
case in 1991. We think that is the most important thing to do to 
reduce the rolls. In fact, the House bill would drop all those people 
off the rolls and use some of the savings as a block grant to the 
States to, in fact, better serve the people who qualified for disabil- 
ity under the traditional standardf of disability that I think is a 
very acceptable one to everyone. We think that is targeting the 
benefits to those who need it most, and it is a very humane way 
of dealing with the situation. 

I have examples, and we have provided them just to the commit- 
tee. This is from someone who is working in the SSI system, some- 
one who provided these examples to us on the condition of anonym- 
ity, and, in fact, scrubbed them so no names are used. We provide 
them to the committee just to show you a situation that is really 
deteriorating out there that has money 

Remember, when you have a child who is in a dysfunctional 
home because of abuse and as a result gets qualified under these 
Individual Functional Assessments as being disabled, as all these 
cases will show you, the check that that child receives does not go 
to the child, it goes to the abusive parent, in many cases. 

There is case, after case, after case here where you are just re- 
w^ding behavior of parents that is simply deplorable. I hope that 
this committee will look upon this as not an attack on the disabled, 
but truly trying to empower the people who have disabilities at the 
expense of folks who simply should not be on the system in the 
first place. 

Finally, with respect to legal non-citizens, the provision in the 
House bill, both the Republican and what is called the mainstream 
Democrat bill, eliminates cash assistance for non-citizens. 

I would suggest that this is an appropriate measure for a couple 
of reasons. Number one, I think principally, as Senator Simpson 
knows, who is very close to the immigration policy in this country. 
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we have not seen a dramatic increase in the number of legal immi- 
grants in this country. 

But, if you look at the number of legal immigrants who are re- 
ceiving SSI in the last chart in your folder, it went from, in 1982, 
about 100,000 to today, almost 800,000. There is a problem here. 
What we believe is we have to look very carefully at how we are 
allocating benefits to legal immigrants. The suggestion in the 
House is to eliminate it. 

I think the committee should look at this very carefully md look 
at some of the evidence that Senator Cohen talked about with some 
of the fraud that is involved in this, and hopefully make a decision 
that our program should, as the House bill does, encourage citizen- 
ship, which the House bill does, and encourage sponsors of immi- 
grants, because this provision in the House bill only deals with 
sponsored immigrants, to take more responsibility for the people 
that they are responsible for bringing into this country. 

I appreciate the indulgence of the Chair in my testimony going 
a little long, and I thank you for the opportunity to testify. 

Senator Simpson. Thank you very much. Senator Santorum. 
That is very important for us to hear your views. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Santorum appears in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator SiMPSON. I just have a question for each of my col- 
leagues, and then Senator Nickles may have a quick question, then 
you certainly feel free to participate or not, as you wish. 

But the Social Security Act itself required that Disability recipi- 
ents be referred always to State vocational rehabilitation agencies. 
The GAO has found that, for every $100 spent by the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, one dime was spent on rehab and only one of 
200 recipients was actually referred to rehab. I suppose that ex- 
plains why, in some ways, in 1993 only half a percent of Disability 
recipients voluntarily left the rolls. 

What is your thought about rehabilitation and the requirements, 
duties, and obligations of rehabilitation. Senator Cohen? 

Senator Cohen. Mr. Chairman, that has been the problem, I 
think, in the past. Let me go back to the drug addict and alcoholic 
problem. We had roughly 250,000 people who qualify for the Dis- 
ability Insurance program and SSI by virtue of their addiction. 

Out of the 250,000, roughly 78,000, those on SSI, were required 
to get treatment. Out of the 78,000 required to get treatment, only 
about 8,000 were actually seeking or receiving treatment. 

So, you had a $1.2 billion program which most of us, the Amer- 
ican taxpayers, had no idea what was happening to the money. In 
fact, it turned out most of it was going into the arms and stomachs 
of those who were addicted. That came about primarily because the 
emphasis has not been on seeking treatment. The same would 
apply to rehabilitation. There has not been enough emphasis on 
forcing those who are disabled to seek rehabilitation. 

As I mentioned in my opening statement, it seems somewhat 
ironic, on the one hand, that we have the ADA Act, which is really 
designed to encourage those who are disabled to get into the work 
force, and yet, as the program has been administered under Social 
Security for Disability Programs, it really has not had an outreach 
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program other than to bring people into the system, but not to get 
them off the system. 

So, I think what we have to do is, number one, put less emphasis 
on outreach, more on the CDRs, the Continuing Disability Reviews, 
and during that process of the CDRs, to then instruct and try to 
encourage those to move on to rehabilitation. 

Second, we have had a problem in terms of a one-size- fits-all 
type of mentality. Namely, each individual who is assumed to be 
disabled, we assume that we have just one program. You are either 
disabled totally or you are rehabilitated. We have to have a much 
more flexible system. We have to have more flexibility in terms of 
analyzing what it takes to get people back into the work force. 

For example, you may have someone who is severely handi- 
capped or has a severe disability, and yet through the use of tech- 
nology — we had testimony before the Aging Committee that there 
are remarkable breakthroughs in technologies that will allow peo- 
ple who, heretofore, had been considered totally disabled. But with 
the aid of this new technology, people can be completely functional 
in the right type of work environment. 

So what we have to do is develop flexibility in terms of what kind 
of rehabilitation will put these in^viduals to work and allow them 
to get out of the trap of being permanently disabled. 

You may need technology on the one hand, or you may need 
counseling. So, what we have to have is, number one, more re- 
views, number two, less outreach and more encouragement for vo- 
cational rehabilitation and training. 

Senator Santorum. If I can just add to that. First off, I agree 
exactly with what Senator Cohen has said, and I would just make 
one further comment. This is more of a general comment. That is, 
in our welfare system it is easier to maintain than to transition. 
It is much easier to cut a check to somebody than to sit down and 
have that person sit down and work out how we are going to get 
that person off this system. It takes time, it takes energy, and 
these people just simply do not spend the time and energy. 

A lot of the reason is, they just have too much work, a matter 
of case load. It is very easy to distribute the check. It is very hard 
to actually put time and invest in someone the necessary time and 
energy to move that person off and back into the productive main- 
stream of life. Until we change that, I think we are doomed to have 
a maintenance welfare system and a maintenance disability sys- 
tem, which does not serve anybody. 

Senator Cohen. Could I add just one note to what Senator 
Santorum was saying? 

Senator Simpson. Yes. 

Senator COHEN. I think the Commissioner is going to testify to 
this. But I believe there is a backlog on Continuing Disability Re- 
views of nearly a half a million. Even with an aggressive pro- 
gram — I think the Commissioner is looking at conducting some 
250,000 reviews in the course of each year — it still will not be any- 
where near enough to deal with the backlog. 

So, Senator Santorum is correct, we have got a half a million 
people out there that are likely never to be reviewed. They will 
stay on the rolls until the age of 65 and receive an average of 
$225,000 during the course of that time. 
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We are putting out $1 billion a week for those on disability. That 
does not include health benefits, it does not include food stamps. 
So, you can see that the price tag is much higher than the $57 bil- 
lion or so, it gets up to about $110-$111 billion a year if you in- 
clude the health benefits along with food stamps. 

Senator Simpson. Let me just ask one final question of Senator 
Santorum. Obviously, I know you have followed this issue of immi- 
gration and benefits and we are going to be processing a major 
piece of legislation which will deal with all of these things. 

I think an interesting statistic I recall from this is that six per- 
cent of the people in the program are aliens, but they are consum- 
ing 12 percent of the funds. That is an interesting statistic. 

The House bill cuts off persons after 5 years, refugees. We have 
a lot of problems in this land defining the difference between refu- 
gees and permanent resident aliens, and asylees, and illegal immi- 
grants, and so on. But that is a very key thing. You can often read 
an article now in a major newspaper and they start out with the 
word immigrant and end with the word refugee as if they were the 
same. 

They are totally, totally different. Refugees are persons fleeing 
persecution based on race, religion, national origin, or membership 
in some political or social organization. That means they are fear- 
ing for their safety. 

So, when they hit the next country they are found asylum, but 
they do not stop there. They go through three or four other coun- 
tries and misuse the system to get here. Third country resettle- 
ment was never what we were to be about. 

But the others, with regard to immigrants and the support sys- 
tem and the public charge, that went onto our books in 1882. So 
when I hear people, oh, you guys are doing it again, I say, no, that 
happened to be in the statute since the year 1882, not 1982. But 
about 70 percent of those on SSI/Disabled are legal immi^ants and 
not refugees. According to GAO, six percent of America is non-citi- 
zens, 28 percent of SSI are non-citizens, six percent of SSI disabled 
are non-citizens. 

We have some serious issues to which, when we address them, 
we will be accused of, again, what we are always accused of, and 
I have been accused of forever here, dealing with things that are 
filled with emotion, fear, guilt, and racism. Yet, we have serious 
things. 

But my question for you is very simple. You are now, I believe, 
the youngest member of the United States Senate, supplanting a 
member to my left who, when he came here, was the youngest 
member of the United States Senate, Senator Nickles. Now he is 
one of the old, grey-haired battalion here. 

But I want to ask you a question. It is your generation that is 
going to be most affected by what we do. Everything we are doing 
with the Entitlements Commission, everything we are tr 5 dng to do, 
does not affect anybody over 50. All the howling we get is from peo- 
ple over 50 and the groups that prey on them, if you will allow me 
to use that phrase. 

So, what are we going to do with the Social Security system, in 
your mind, so that people of your generation will at least believe 
that there is something there? 
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Senator Santorum. That was an issue that, as you well know, 
came up in my campaign and one that I spoke out about, which 
I was told that you never do in a campaign, euid paid some political 
price for it. But I think it was important that we were able to get 
through that. 

I was just speaking to a group of students at Temple Law School 
the other day, overwhelming numbers, and they were sasdng, look. 
Social Security is not going to be there for us, do not kid us, it is 
not going to be there. I mean, do not stand up and say you can take 
Social Security off the table and preserve it for us. We are paying 
into this thing and it is a pipe dream. 

I can tell you that a lot of young people are looking for alter- 
natives. They are looking for something where they can put money 
into the system and have some assurance that it is coming back 
out. 

Now, I do not know what the best system is. Some are talking 
about the Chilean system that they have put into place as a pos- 
sible option, which basically preserves folks in the system who are 
near retirement, and then provides alternatives to those who are 
younger. I do not know whether that is a viable option, but I do 
think we do have an obligation. 

I mean, I know you are famous for pulling out, I think it is, your 
father’s Social Security records and how much he put in the system 
and how quickly he got it back. Weil, I will not be able to do that 
because, unless I live to be 100 or something, get anywhere near 
back the money that we are putting in. 

That is a generational inequity. We have got to address that. 
But, at the same time — and you are right, people over 50 should 
not be affected because they are well along their way, and, frankly, 
have planned for that — we do owe an obligation for future genera- 
tions to do something about this issue and I hope that this commit- 
tee will face the music at some point and realize that there are a 
whole generation of Americans out there, of which I am one, that 
feel we have a right to get something for the money we have paid 
in, too. 

Senator Simpson. I would ask Senator Nickles if you have any 
questions of our two colleagues, and tell Senator Conrad we are 
glad to have you here. We are just winding up hearing from our 
two colleagues, and asking a question or two. Then if they wish to 
go to other duties, then we will go into the panel. 

Did you have any questions of our two colleagues? 

Senator Nickles. Mr. Chairman, just a couple of comments. One, 
to thank you for having this hearing, and, two, maybe to encourage 
you to have additional hearings, including hearings on Social Secu- 
rity. I think the comment that Senator Santorum just made on So- 
cial Security, talking about your father and others, I think we 
could maybe clarify some misgivings and some misstatements that 
people have about Social Security, trust funds, and so on, and 
maybe by having a hearing specifically for that purpose. 

You mentioned that Senator Santorum is the youngest member 
of the Senate, and 1 used to have that title. I also contributed to 
the Social Security for years when the maximum Social Security 
payment, you maxed out on the system, was $200-400, and now it 
is $5,000 plus, matched by your employer. 
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So, times have changed in a relatively short period of time and 
there is a significant problem that we have not faced. I know the 
Senator from Wyoming is willing to talk about that. 

One of the problems that we have confronting us right now, both 
Senator Cohen and Senator Santorum have been reeil leaders in at 
least bringing this to our attention. I remember Senator Cohen con- 
fronting many of us last year, talking about the number of alcohol- 
ics and drug addicts that were on the system. That was news to 
me, shocking news. 

And you were talking figures. Senator Cohen, if I remember, in 
the billions of dollars. That was shocking to me. And to find out 
that these individuals were receiving cash payments that were 
used to subsidize their diug habits and alcohol habits, that was 
shocking to me. So, I compliment you for your leadership. 

I did note in your statement that you said we have helped close 
that gap, but still I think you said we have, what a 3-year limita- 
tion on it? I guess I would fall on the side that says maybe we have 
not done enough. I am one that looks at total amounts of money 
that we spend. I am kind of fixated by growth rates. 

I see that under SSI in 1994, it grew by 20 percent, and the Dis- 
ability Program in 1994 grew by 13 percent, yet inflation was what, 
around 3 percent. So you have one program growing almost seven 
times the rate of inflation, one growing about four times the rate 
of inflation. That is not sustainable, that is not affordable, that is 
not supportable, and it has to be changed. Senator Santorum has 
done some great work. He has talked to me about this program. 

I appreciate the homework he has put in it as a House member, 
and so many of the recommendations that our two colleagues are 
making I am going to be very receptive to. I think we have to slow 
down the rate of ggowth of these programs. 

Some people are going to call those cuts, but I do not think we 
can sustain 20 percent rates of growth in this program. And if we 
are going to have some reductions in the rate of growth, I would 
think one area to look at would be to quit making cash payments 
to drug addicts and to alcoholics. That does not mean we are not 
compassionate, but it means we have to reduce the rate of growth 
and maybe that would be one area to do it. 

Senator Cohen mentioned one thing that kind of shocked me, and 
I will ask, Bill, if this is correct. Did you mention in your statement 
that on the Disability Income Program that it is only like one out 
of 1,000 that actually is deleted from the rolls; is that correct? 

Senator COHEN. That is correct. 

Senator Nickles. That is not acceptable. Maybe it is because we 
are not doing these Continuing Review programs. I do not know 
what it is, but that is not acceptable. We have to do a better job. 

Also, I think I remember Senator Santorum mentioned the explo- 
sion of some of these programs, and you were not just talking 
about drug addicts. You were talking about an explosion of the pro- 
gram dealing with children, and maybe that is not easy, but part 
of that was due to legislation. 

Senator Santorum. It was due, in principal part, to a court case 
called the Zebley decision, which broadened the definition of dis- 
ability. 
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Senator Nickles. Broadened the disability definition to include 
what? 

Senator Santorum. They now do what is called Individual Func- 
tional Assessment. It is to the point where, if you have age inap- 
propriate behavior, you could actually qualify. 

A lot of children are qualifying because of acting up or having 
problems in the classroom, being a discipline problem, being some- 
one who has maybe had problems at home with abusive parents 
and then having that spill over into the classroom. 

Mom applies for SSI and you have before you case, after case, 
after case of that scenario from what we found out in Pennsylva- 
nia, where you have a situation where kids get this, they have high 
IQs, when mom or the parents are okay, in several of these cases, 
the kids are okay. But when mom is abusive, the kids dump it out 
in the classroom. So what happens? Mom applies for SSI. Who gets 
the check? Mom. 

Is that going to help this child? I do not think so. I do not think 
that is necessarily what the SSI proCTam was intended to do. It 
was supposed to be an income supplement to help parents deal 
with disability, deal with a problem which is going to cause them 
more expense because of the disability, and not paying parents who 
cause the disability. That is what we have seen in some of these 
instances. 

Senator NiCKLES. The pa3Tnent would be in the neighborhood of 
what, $4,000 per year, per child? 

Senator Santorum. It is more than that. It was $458 a month. 

Senator Nickles. Is there a situation where individuals would 
see that maybe a neighbor or maybe someone that they are famil- 
iar with qu^ified for it, therefore, if they could get their child to 
act up maybe they would go through the application and qualify 
and have this be somewhat of a contagious application? 

Senator SANTORUM. There is a tremendous amount of anecdotal 
evidence to that case, and a lot of the disability advocates say, 

E rove it. "^ere have you seen cases and can prove it? Well, the 
est case in point is the sheet I gave you. I cannot prove it because 
I have got someone who is bound by privacy laws that they cannot 
discuss these cases. They cannot come before a committee and say, 
here are all the problems, here is what we have seen, because they 
have got severe limitations on what they can discuss. 

I know Congressman Slattery will talk about some of the evi- 
dence that they have turned up from educators who have given tes- 
timony about the problems that they have confronted in the school 
systems, and really the detrimental effect this program is having 
on children who simply should not be in this program. This, in a 
sense, c^ot, should not be out there for parents who simply are 
not raising their children in a way that we would like to see it 
done. 

Senator Nickles. Mr. Chairman, again, I thank you for having 
this hearing, and I thank our colleagues as well for their leadership 
on a sensitive issue, and one that is not probably popular to carry. 
I compliment them for their courage. 

Senator Simpson. Thank you very much. Senator Nickles. 

Senator Conrad, did you have any questions you would like to 
ask? Yes, Senator Cohen. 
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Senator CoHEN. Before you comment, could I just make one point 
in response to what Senator Nickles said about those who are alco- 
holics or addicts. I think we have to approach this, by hopefully, 
seeking solutions in an intelligent fashion, not simply a punitive 
one. 

For example, some would suggest that we simply cut off any pay- 
ments under either Disability Insurance or SSI to anyone who is 
suffering from addiction. That may seem like the emotionally right 
thing to do at the moment, but I am not sure, in the long-term, it 
is going to be the most productive one. 

If, in fact, you do not encourage treatment for those who are ad- 
dicted, then their addiction continues until they then suffer, in all 
likelihood, a mental impairment. That ment^ impairment may 
qualify them for disability benefits, under which they are not re- 
quired at that point to seek any treatment and they would be given 
cash payments. 

So, what we ought to be doing is seeking treatment and insis tin g 
upon treatment. What we ought to be doing in terms of the other 
programs for disability is seeking vocational training and rehabili- 
tation and not simply the payment. 

So, I think we have to approach it in an intelligent fashion and 
not simply one in which we are overwrought with passion and emo- 
tion about the abuses that have been going on. Now we have to 
structure it in a way that really will produce the right result for 
us as a society. I thank you. 

Senator Simpson. Senator Conrad. 

Senator Conrad. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I share the concern that people have with the growth of these 
programs. I mean, it is clearly not sustainable. At a time we have 
deficits that stretch from here to the end of time, we have got to 
address a whole series of things that really require painful choices. 
But let me just try to put this in context in terms of questions that 
I might ask. 

I would ask my two colleagues, nobody is talking about doing 
away with these programs, is that correct? I mean, we are not talk- 
ing about eliminating SSI or Disability. 

Senator Cohen. No. Some, in fact, are talking about precisely 
that for addiction and alcoholism. 

Senator Conrad. Well, I would ask you, what is your position. 
Do you think SSI ought to be eliminated, or part of it ought to be 
eliminated? 

Senator Cohen. I think I just stated it just a moment ago. We 
have made some changes. The entire goal of the SSI program and 
Disability Insurance for those who are addicted to either drugs or 
alcohol should be to get treatment to help cure the addiction, if 
that is at all possible. 

It seems to me that if we simply say, no treatment, no rehabilita- 
tion, then we have got problem citizens on our hands which are 
going to be passed on to someone, either to the States under gen- 
eral welfare, or to some other Federal program. So the goal ought 
to be 

Senator Conrad. So if there is a problem, fix it. 

Senator Cohen. And do it in the right way. The right way is not 
to hand monthly payments to alcoholics or addicts. The right way 
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is not to give retroactive cash pa 3 nnents up to $18,000-25,000 to ad- 
dicts and say, here is your check for back payments, who then go 
out and either crash their automobiles or die of drug overdoses. 

The correct solution is not to name a bar or a tavern as the rep- 
resentative payee and say, here is the $160,000 so you can run a 
tab for these 40 alcoholics. That is an insane proposition as far as 
our system is concerned. 

So, we have made changes, at least the first step. More may have 
to be done, but I do not think the answer is to terminate the pro- 
grams. We have got to deal with the people; how do we deal with 
them in a responsible fashion and get the result that society needs. 

Senator CONRAD. Senator Santorum. 

Senator Santorum. Yes. I have a little different answer. Just let 
me go back to what we worked on in the House in addressing the 
three areas where I think we need to make major changes. 

Number one, in picking up with the drug addicts and alcoholics 
program, what is being suggested in the House is, I think, a sen- 
sible response to the problem. What we kept hearing from the drug 
addiction community who wanted to see this program continued is, 
the reason these people do not get treatment is because of the un- 
availability of treatment. There just is not enough treatment cen- 
ters out there so, as a result, we simply cannot do that. 

So, what the House bill does is it cuts off cash benefits com- 
pletely, but takes $400 million of the savings, which is roughly 
about a quarter of the savings, and takes that money and invests 
it in drug treatment and m^es all these folks who would other- 
wise not be eligible and have money available for drug treatment. 

It is, in fact, treating the problem, not providing cash. We think 
providing cash is the wrong answer. It is a wrong incentive. You 
drink enough to the point you cannot work and cannot be func- 
tional, we will pay you money. 

Now, that does not make a lot of sense to a whole lot of Ameri- 
cans. But what we do say is, if you have that problem and it is an 
illness, an addiction, fine, we will provide dollars for treatment for 
you and allow you to then go out and hopefully be recovering and 
to go on with your life. 

Senator Conrad. So you would favor cutting off cash payments 
completely? 

Senator SANTORUM. I would, for drug addicts and alcoholics, yes. 
I am flexible with the number, but providing a substantial amount 
of that money to be directed at treating the problem, not reward- 
ing, in a sense, the problem. 

The other two areas that I would look at — and Senator Simpson 
and I talked about it briefly — ^which is the area of sponsored immi- 
grants. Now, I know members of the committee are aware that 
when an immigrant comes into this country under a sponsorship 
agreement, a sponsor signs a document that says that they will 
provide for that individual and that their income is available to 
that immigrant who comes into this country. I think, under the ex- 
tension of unemployment benefits a couple of years ago, we ex- 
tended that provision that the sponsor would be required to provide 
for the immigrant for 5 years. 

As everyone knows, the amount of time that a sponsored immi- 
grant has in order to qualify for citizenship is five years. So, what 
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we are basically saying in this bill is, let us just require these folks, 
if they want to apply for welfare benefits or SSI, to be citizens. 

So, we have really just taken it the next step and said that citi- 
zenship is going to be required in order to receive those benefits. 
If you are a sponsored immigrant — an asylee or a refugee — the pro- 
gram does not change. But for sponsored immigrants we are going 
to say the family — and it is almost in all cases families — who bring 
the immigrant over here is going to take more responsibility and 
we are going to encourage citizenship by requiring that. 

Finally, what we have done with children is look at the Individ- 
ual Functional Assessment area, the kids who have come on as a 
result of the Zehley decision, remove them from the system, give 
them, obviously, the opportunity to reapply under a different stand- 
ard, a Medicaid kind of disability standard, and then take the sav- 
ings, which we believe would be substantial, and apply a portion 
of that money hack to the States for block grants to be provided 
for additional services, non-Medicaid services, like equipment and 
other things that people with disabilities do need, and provide that 
extra money to, in fact, provide more services for people with dis- 
abilities. 

Senator CONRAD. How many children would be taken off under 
the formula that you have described? 

Senator Santorum. I think it is around 25 percent. That is a 
rough number. That is from memory. 

Senator Conrad. 25 percent would be 220,000, something like 
that. 

Senator Santorum. I think the number of children — let me see 
my 

Senator Conrad. 892,000 children is the number I have for 1994. 

Senator Santorum. It is about 225,000. 

Senator CONRAD. Those would be those that have mental impair- 
ment under the court determination? 

Senator Santorum. Who have age inappropriate behavior and 
behavioral problems. 

Senator Conrad. I must say, when you look at the growth, obvi- 
ously, this is an area in which there has been enormous growth. 
You have to question “age inappropriate behavior.” What does that 
mean? 

Senator Cohen. I think we used to get racked on the knuckles 
when we behaved in that fashion. 

Senator Santorum. I got worse than that. [Laughter.] 

Senator Conrad. But what happens to those kids who really are 
legitimately mentally impaired? 

Senator SANTORUM. Those people would be adjudged under a 
standard that existed for quite some time and if they have psycho- 
ses or if they have a severe mental problem, then they would be 
able to qualify. 

Senator Conrad. So the goal here is to deal with children. We 
are talking about taking some 200,000 off the rolls. What we are 
trying to get at are those that really do not have some kind of de- 
bilitating disability. 

Senator Santorum. If you think about, what is the purpose of 
the program, is to provide cash assistance for people who have ex- 
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traordinary needs that parents cannot provide for that requires 
them to be on Medicaid or requires them to get cash assistance. 

A lot of these problems, while they may be problems that parents 
have to deal with with children, and we sympathize with that, are 
they to the level that we should provide government payments and, 
even more importantly, is this carrot that is there for those really 
causing more problems with children than it is solving for children? 

Senator Conrad. Well, it seems to me we have, as in all these 
cases, a balancing act, to some degree, Mr. Chairman. I mean, obvi- 
ously I do not think anybody wants to take children that really are 
legitimately deserving and not provide assistance and support for 
them. 

On the other hand, we are on a course here that cannot be sus- 
tained. That is very, very clear. There has to be abuse, when you 
look at these numbers, that has to be addressed. 

Senator Simpson. I thank you. Trying to give equal time to my 
colleagues, we are going to set the clock next time 5 minutes each. 
But I would say, we all should take a look at these Pennsylvania 
case file examples. These are rather striking, where the names 
have been removed. There are really quite, quite startling and they 
are apparently from the agency, from the bureaucracy. 

Senator Santorum. That is correct. 

Senator SiMPSON. I would just say one other thing. You say you 
paid a political price for speaking frankly about Social Security, 
and yet you won. 

In Nebraska, Senator Kerrey, who headed up the Entitlements 
Commission, while he was in a reelection year, won. I think the 
moral of the story is, people are starting to figure it all out. And 
if young people between 18-50 cannot figure it all out, they are not 
going to get any sympathy from me. 

That is the way I come at it, because I cannot believe how they 
can remain — not you, thank heaven you are a spokesman for 
them^ — unorganized, because the other groups out there have the 
horses. Thank you very much. I appreciate your testimony. It is 
very helpful to us. 

Let me just, if I may, take just a minute or two. I delayed an 
opening statement, and I am going to give each of the witnesses 
seven minutes instead of five, which is a very generous act on my 
part. We want to hear your testimony, obviously. But I just wanted 
to say, in those opening remarks, I will assure that the balance of 
them be placed in the record. 

But in October of 1994, I want people to understand this. Con- 
gress voted to reallocate a portion of future payroll tax revenues 
from the OASI Retirement Trust Fund to the SSDI Trust Fund. 
Not too many howled about that as we moved stuff around in 
there. You will hear our constituents say, you guys robbed the trust 
fund, and you did this, and you did that. I did not hear any accom- 
panying howl about that. 

We did that because the SSDI Trust Fund was teetering peril- 
ously on bankruptcy, broke. As a result of that legislation, there 
will be about $240 billion less, less, in the Retirement Trust Fund 
in the year 2003. I do not hear much talk about that. 

If nothing changes and we continue to talk a good game and cast 
no tough votes, I expect that in the year 2001 Congress will be ex- 
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pected to reallocate funds from the Retirement Trust Fund to bail 
out the insolvent Medicare Trust Fund. 

I do not think we can afford to continue these errors of the past 
and repeatedly divert funds from the Retirement Trust Fund be- 
cause, according to the 1994 annual report of the Board of Trustees 
of the Federal Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance and Disability In- 
surance Trust Funds, i.e.. Social Security, in the year 2013, Social 
Security benefit payments are expected to be greater than revenues 
from the payroll tax. According to that same report, by the ye^ 
2029 Soci^ Security will be broke, gone, zip. The trustees know it, 
we in Congress know it, the powerful interest groups know it, and 
the public has not figured it all out yet, which is very sad. 

In last year’s report the trustees reported the doomsday date to 
be 2036. In just 1 year, the doomsday date then has moved 7 years, 
2036 to 2029. Remember, please, in 1983 we were told the dooms- 
day date would be the year 2063. Remember what is happening 
here. We were told in 1983, when our good member of this panel 
helped save the Social Security system, Pat Moynihan, that the 
doomsday date was 2063. 

It is already 2029 and the Advisory Committee will come in and 
undoubtedly move it up emother few years when they come in with 
their report. So that is where we are. It would be unconscionable 
to accelerate this date any further than we have done already in 
allowing this program to spin, and continue to spin, out of control. 

These exploding costs are not unique to SSDI. The costs of the 
other disability program, SSI, which is funded directly from general 
funds, are soaring at an even more rapid rate, and the GAO esti- 
mated that since 1985, a 60 percent increase in the compliant costs 
of both programs. That is a word that we have used several times 
here today, unsustainable. 

These payments to the disabled of $57 billion, each week $1 bil- 
lion in cash payments to persons on SSDI and SSI. This is now the 
fourth largest category of entitlement spending. 

So, we are here today to try to get a handle, or at least an under- 
standing, of why this is exploding. It is a sensitive topic, a hot but- 
ton item, determining whether a recipient is disabled. I remember 
when President Reagan suggested that this be looked into they 
nearly ripped him asunder. Yet, he was right. 

I know that under this administration with this President, others 
have talked about the need to get this program under control, those 
people who see it and understeuid it. I admire that within tliis ad- 
ministration. 

So, we are here to hear of these problems and we are the ones 
where they come for assistance, and they give us the story and say, 
you have to help. Then we help, and boy, do we. The number of 
constituents increased to unprecedented levels last year as increas- 
ingly desperate claimants sought help with their languishing cases. 
We are going to hear about the backlog and how the system will 
respond to those with genuine disabilities. It cannot continue to 
casually award benefits without much more careful scrutiny, and 
after the benefits are awarded the integrity is gone unless there 
would be follow-up, review, and monitoring to determine when a 
person is rehabilitated. So, we have a lot to do and much to learn. 
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Now, please, in the order of the witnesses. Dr. Chater, please. 
Dr. Chater, of course, being the Commissioner of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration; and David Koitz, a Specialist in Retirement 
and Social Policy, Congressional Research Service of the Library of 
Congress; and the Honorable Jim Slattery, former colleague of ours 
in the House, and a very able legislator I worked with personally 
and enjoyed thoroughly, the Chairman of the Childhood Disability 
Commission of Washington, DC. 

Dr. Chater, please. 

STATEMENT OF HON. SHIRLEY S. CHATER, COMMISSIONER OF 

SOCIAL SECURITY, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. 

SUSAN DANIELS, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER FOR DISABIL- 
ITY 

Dr. Chater. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. May I introduce to you 
Dr. Susan Daniels, to my left, who is our Associate Commissioner 
for Disability. 

It is a pleasure to be here today. I thought it might be most help- 
ful to you if I simply reviewed the significant disability growth that 
has occurred, talk a little bit about the reasons for that growth, 
and then share with you some of the measures that we want to 
pursue to maintain costs and to address this growth. I will, of 
course, submit to you my full written testimony for the record. 

First, let me talk about disability program growth. I want to 
make it clear now that the administration shares your concern 
about increases in disability program participation. 

You have heard that since 1989 the number of disability bene- 
ficiaries for both programs grew 47 percent, from 5.4 million to 7.9 
million. In the SSDI program, the growth was 37 percent, but in 
the SSI disability program the growth was 53 percent. Con- 
sequently, the annual benefits grew 72 percent, from $33.8 billion 
in 1989 to $58 billion in 1994. 

Now, we have been working hard to determine some of the 
causes for the increase. We conducted a number of studies and 
have concluded that the causes of the increase have to do with eco- 
nomic and demographic trends, as well as some program-specific 
factors that have been leading contributors to the increasing appli- 
cations, as well as to the decreasing terminations — the number of 
people who go off the rolls. 

So, first, if I might, I would like to talk about the causes of the 
increase in applications, and I direct your attention to the chart to 
my right. The unemployment rate is the single largest factor affect- 
ing application rates for the SSDI program. This occurs, for exam- 
ple, when severely impaired workers who were working despite 
their disabilities lose their job and then apply for benefits. 

We saw this factor come into play during the recession of the 
early 1990s, as you can see from the chart. Similarly then, this re- 
cession put more people into poverty, increasing the universe of po- 
tential eligibles for the Supplemental Security Income program. 

Two demographic factors are significant. First, the baby boom 
generation is aging and more of its members are reaching that time 
in their lives when they are increasingly vulnerable to disability. 

Second, an increasing proportion of women have worked long 
enough now to be insured for Social Security disability, and they 
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are coming on the rolls. We believe that these trends will continue 
to be a source of program growth in the future. 

Now, I also mentioned some program-specific factors that have 
also stimulated an increase in applications. For example, legisla- 
tion and court decisions have resulted in changes that have at- 
tracted more applications. 

The classic example is the 1990 Supreme Court decision in the 
case of Sullivan v. Zebley, which expanded the number of children 
eligible for SSI benefits. I would also cite as an example the 1984 
Congressional mandate which caused us to revise the criteria for 
evaluating disability, particularly involving mental impairments. 

Now, if I might, let me turn to decreasing terminations, that is, 
the decreasing number of people who come off the' rolls. At the 
same time that applications have been increasing, terminations 
have, indeed, been decreasing. 

Some of the reasons are as follows. One, more applications and 
awards to younger people with mental impairments. Now, why 
should that make a difference? Well, these people are physically 
healthier than older recipients and, therefore, they live longer and 
they stay on the rolls longer. 

Second, the increasing number of baby boomers on disability rolls 
has lowered the average age of disability beneficiaries. 

A third reason, is the increase in disability awards to women, 
who have a greater life expectjmcy than men and so, of course, they 
would stay on the rolls longer. 

Now, SSA has taken some initiatives to take care of some of the 

E roblem. As I said, we are concerned about this growth in disability 
enefits and we want to, and are, taking some specific actions to 
address the factors which are under our control. 

These are addressed at some length in my written testimony, but 
I would like to just mention to you two of them now. The first, is 
CDRs, the continuing disability reviews. On the chart you can see 
that in 1995 and 1996 we are going to do many more CDRs. 

First, we are determined that the only people who receive bene- 
fits should be those who meet the legal requirements for receiving 
them. Toward that end, our proposal to do continuing disability re- 
views is very much intact. 

The Administration’s fiscal year 1996 budget includes a request 
for sufficient funding so that we cam increase the number of CDRs, 
as you see on the chart, to 431,000, which represents a threefold 
increase over 1994. 

A second strategy that I would like to point out to you has to do 
with our employment strategy. We know that less than one-half of 
1 percent of the individuals who receive Social Security disability 
insurance ever leave the rolls to go back to work, and we want to 
address this problem. So we au-e developing a plan that will address 
current disincentives and will restructure the way we help our 
beneficiaries return to work. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want you to know that this Ad- 
ministration shares your concern about the growth and we have, 
accordingly, launched some initiatives, including the two that I just 
mentioned to you. I want you to know, too, that I look forward to 
working with you and your committee on these issues. Of course, 
I am always pleased to answer your questions. 
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Senator SiMPSON. Thank you very much, Dr. Chater. We do ap- 
preciate that indication of cooperation. You have always been very 
cooperative with me and I have enjoyed visits with you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Chater appears in the appendix.] 

Senator SiMPSON. David Koitz, please. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID KOITZ, SPECIALIST IN RETIREMENT 

AND SOCIAL POLICY, CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Koitz. Mr. Chairman, I am really not supposed to take a po- 
sition on this issue from CRS, but I have to say I was pleased that 
you are holding such a broad-based hearing on both programs and 
their growth. 

Some of the earlier hearings on disability tended to be more fo- 
cused, either on one or other of the programs, or they focused on 
children, substance abusers, CDRs, AUs. This is one of the few 
comprehensive hearings on this subject, and I personally think it 
is long overdue. 

There has been a lot of discussion about rapid growth. I guess 
I have been among people writing about it. But, given the volume, 
I thought maybe in my CRS hat I could throw up a small caution 
flag. At least, that is the way I will start out. 

There are 10 million people getting benefits in both of these pro- 
grams, but they only represent four percent of the entire popu- 
lation. We still have 130 million people who get up and go to work 
every day, so it is not like there is this huge segment of the popu- 
lation alleging disability to draw an income from public funds. 

But I cannot end it there, because the growth of these programs 
has been fairly dramatic. To ignore it would be, using a phrase I 
have heard you use a lot, sticking your head in the sand. 

1 was thinking, is there a way to sort of capsulize this? Is there 
a way to pinpoint the problem? Are there just a couple of issues 
here that I could bring to the attention of the committee to really 
focus on? 

I had a hard time coming to any such conclusion, because it is 
not simple. 

This program has evolved incrementally over almost 40 years 
now. Some of the problems really go back. For instance, the basic 
administrative structure of the program is an issue. 

There are the hot button items now too, the substance abusers, 
for instance. I thought maybe I could look to them to explain it. 
Well, maybe total enrollment growth has only been 100,000 or 
150,000 in the last 5 years due to substance abusers, while total 
growth has been almost 3 million in both of these programs. So, 
substance abusers would only explain maybe three or four percent 
of the total growth. 

Obviously the children represent large numbers, immigrants also 
are contributing, the CDR problem is a part of it. There are, in 
fact, many, many factors contributing. The point is that it is really 
difficult to lay blame on particular items. 

If you look at the substance abusers, the children, and the immi- 
grants with respect to disability — we have had total growth in SSI 
of 1.8 million people in the last 5 years — about half is due to them, 
but there has been a lot of other growth. 
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This is kind of a long-winded excuse for a lengthy statement, 
which I would submit for the record. I can try to condense a few 
points for you now or wait till you have some questions. 

Senator Simpson. Why do you not go ahead and use the existing 
time and let me hear your quick review. 

Mr. Koitz. All right. 

Since 1984, which was the last time Congress altered these pro- 
grams in any major way, the overall population in the United 
States grew by 11 percent. In contrast, enrollment in these pro- 
grams rose by 60 percent. Since 1989, their expenditures have dou- 
bled. There has been a lot of speculation about what is behind the 
growth, but nothing conclusive. 

The recession has been over for 4 years and the total employ- 
ment in the United States has risen by eight million people, yet the 
number of disability applications remains at an all-time high. 
Thus, it would be misleading to conclude that the principal cause 
is a poor employment picture. 

Outreach by the SSA and the advocacy community, efforts by 
State and loc^ governments to shift people from their programs to 
Federal ones, the 1990 Zebley court decision liberalizing SSI rules 
for disabled children, and generally growing awareness of the pro- 
grams, together, may have more to do with what has been going 
on in the state of the economy. 

Moreover, while applications have recently leveled off, there is an 
unprecedented number of cases being appealed. In the 1994-1996 
period, SSA says it will process 1.7 million of them. Although some 
will be summarily dismissed, with SSA’s Office of Hearings and 
Appeals reversing denials at an 80 percent rate, there will be more 
than a millon people added to the rolls simply because of appeals 
decided in this 3-year period. 

Looking farther out, the Baby Boom generation is on the edge of 
its disability-prl years. The oldest boomers are now 49. As they 
enter their fifth decade, the incidence of disability among them will 
rise. The Social Security trustees projected last year that the num- 
ber of DI recipients would grow from 5.8 million today to 8.8 mil- 
lion over the next decade. Under the actuaries’ most recent projec- 
tions, after taking the reallocation into account, the DI Trust Fund 
would become insolvent in 2015. At that point, the checks could no 
longer be paid on time. At that point, total DI enrollment would ex- 
ceed 10 million people, and reallocating again from the retirement 
program would be unlikely, given the nearness of its own financial 
insolvency. 

Finally, the simple fact that there are big dollars involved makes 
these programs an issue. Together, DI and SSI disability payments 
represent the fourth largest category of Federal entitlement spend- 
ing, and this does not even take into account the subsidiary bene- 
fits that many recipients receive through Medicare, Medicaid, food 
stamps. State SSI supplements, and Social Services. Thus, to the 
extent that aggregate entitlement growth is considered 
unsustainable in the long-run, the magnitude and growth of these 
two programs cannot be ignored. 

Over the last 20 years, enrollment has been volatile. It has not 
gone up and down like Unemployment Insurance, but there has 
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been no smooth trend reflecting a society that is gradually growing 
older. 

People often look for economic reasons, such as rising or falling 
unemployment, or general health trends in society, to explain the 
volatility. They assume that because the basic definition of disabil- 
ity in the law has been the same since the mid-1960’s, the rules 
of the program have not changed. 

They adso assume that administrative practice is a constant. 
However, much, if not most, of the programs’ volatility probably re- 
sults fi-om legislation, court decisions, and administrative changes. 

In the early 1970’s, SSA had responsibility for the Black Lung 
Program and they had to implement SSI. Between 1970 and 1977, 
DI doubled. As things subsided, as the claims subsided, the Admin- 
istration on its own started to tighten up and enrollment actually 
started to fall. I think it began in 1978. 

Senator SiMPSON. I had not known they had rigged it with a bell. 
Very well done. Did you have a quick summary here? 

Mr. KoiTZ. No, I think I will save it for questions and answers. 

Senator SiMPSON. All right. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Koitz appears in the appendix.] 

Senator Simpson. Jim Slattery, it is good to see you again. I al- 
ways enjoyed working with you here. We had a lot of common in- 
terests and I enjoyed that very much. Nice to see you again, Jim. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES SLATTERY, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON CHILDHOOD DISABILITY, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Slattery. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is also good to see 
you. I also have fond memories of the time we worked together on 
veterans’ issues, budget issues, and others. So, it is great to see you 
and other members of the committee today. 

I am appearing today as the Chairman of the National Commis- 
sion on Childhood Disability. The Congress established the commis- 
sion last year as part of the legislation that gave the Social Secu- 
rity Administration independent status. In that legislation the Con- 
gress asked the commission to conduct a comprehensive review of 
the Supplemental Security Income program for children. 

Let me just observe at this point that all of the money involved 
with the SSI program for children is general fund money, it is not 
trust fund money. 

In this lepslation you asked us to tell you whether the SSI defi- 
nition of childhood disability is appropriate, whether an alternative 
definition would be preferable, and whether the needs of children 
with disabilities can be met through cash benefits, vouchers, ex- 
panded health coverage, or some combination of these. So, that is 
the work that the commission is attempting to do. 

The commission was appointed in January by Health and 
Human Services Secretary Donna Shalala. It is composed of 14 ex- 
perts that have broad experience in the areas of law, medicine, eth- 
ics, psychology, and disability policy. So, it is a broad commission 
with a lot of expert capability. 

Recognizing that the Congressional timetable on this issue has 
accelerated, the commission has been conducting bi-weekly meet- 
ings. We have been meeting on Saturdays also in an attempt to 
move up the deadline for the report that we would like to submit 
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to the Congress, from the November 30, 1995, date set in the legis- 
lation to a time in July and August. So, we hope to complete our 
work at that time. 

You asked that I focus today, Mr. Chairman, on the recent sharp 
growth in the SSI Childhood Disability Program, so that is exactly 
what I will do. That seems an appropriate place to start, since this 
growth was the main impetus for the creation of the commission. 

During the decade between 1979 and 1989, the SSI Childhood 
Program grew at modest rates, increasing from 212,000 in 1979 to 
296,000 in 1989. By contrast, the rolls nearly tripled between 1989 
and 1994, rising from 296,000 to 893,000 children, with an annual 
budget of nearly $5 bilUon. 

Now, the most widely noted cause of these increases is the Sulli- 
van V. Zehley court decision, which you have already heard about 
this morning. But let me emphasize at the outset that the Zebley 
decision has received a great deal of public attention, but it is not 
the primary cause of SSI program growth for children. 

There are also two other very significant factors driving the rise 
in SSI cMldhood parents. These are SSA’s 1990 revision of its 
medical hstings of cluldhood mental impairments, and the SSA out- 
reach activities that have been mandated by Congress and the 
courts. 

Let me begin with Zebley. The Zebley decision was issued by the 
Supreme Court in February of 1990. In it the court found that 
SSA’s chfidhood disability regulations were at odds with the defini- 
tion of disability in the Social Security Act. 

That definition requires that benefits be paid to any child whose 
disability is comparable in severity to one that would prevent an 
adult from working, an interesting definition. 

In deciding which adults are elimble for benefits, SSA applies 
two separate tests, a listing of quali§dng medical impairments, and 
for those whose impairments are not described there, an individual 
assessment of what is called Residual Functional Capacity. They 
refer to it as RFC. 

SSA uses the RFC assessment to determine whether there is 
work that the individual can do, given his or her age, education, 
and past experience. For children, by contrast, SSA had established 
only the listing of qualifying impairments. The court ruled that this 
listing ^one failed to provide the comparability with adult eligi- 
bility criteria that is required by the statute. 

To establish comparability, SSI revised its childhood regulations 
to include an Individualized Functional Assessment, now referred 
to as the infamous IFA, modeled on its adult assessment. 

Now, following the Zebley decision in February of 1990, the Dis- 
trict Court required SSA to re-adjudicate the claims — and catch 
this — of children who had previously been denied SSI benefits. 

So, SSA had to contact, by court order, the families of 452,000 
children who had been denied between January of 1980 and Feb- 
ruary of 1991, and offer to re-adjudicate all of these claims using 
the new functional criteria. Of this group, 339,000 responded, and 
approximately 135,000 children were ultimately found eligible and 
awarded benefits. 

Because many of these children were determined to have been el- 
igible at the time of their original application, they qualified not 
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only for prospective benefits, but for larger, retroactive lump sum 
benefits. 

A second event which occurred in 1990 has also fueled SSI pro- 
gram growth. This was SSA’s revision of its childhood mental im- 
pairment listings. 

Prior to this revision, SSA had listed only four general categories 
of qualifying mental impairments for children; mental retardation. 
Chronic Brain Syndrome, psychosis, and functional non-psychotic 
disorders. 

Under its 1990 revision, SSA expanded this number to 11, explic- 
itly recognizing several impairments whose disability impact has 
been identified by medical professionals only recently. These in- 
clude Attention Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder, anxiety and mood 
disorders, and behavioral isorders. 

Last fall, the General Accounting Office completed a study com- 
paring the impact of these new listings with that of the IFA. The 
GAO found that 59 percent of the growth in childhood benefit 
awards during 1991 and 1992 was attributable to the listings and 
41 percent to the IFA. 

The third factor that has caused SSI rolls to increase is more dif- 
ficult to quantify: it is SSI outreach activities. A 1989 statute re- 
quired SSA to establish a permanent program of SSI outreach to 
low-income children, and a year later the Zebley agreement called 
for additional outreach efforts. So, these are the tlmee factors that 
are really driving the growth in the SSI program as it affects chil- 
dren. 

The last point that I would make, and then I would be happy to 
^swer your questions, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
is the fact that between 1974 and 1992 the number of children in 
this country who are poor has also dramatically increased. It has 
increased from roughly 15 percent to 22 percent. 

Some studies indicate maybe as many as 25 percent of our chil- 
dren now are low income. So, as that universe increases, clearly, 
the number of disabled children within that group is also going to 
increase. So that basic reality is also a factor affecting this. 

So, Mr. Chairman, with that, I would conclude my testimony. I 
would tell you that we are going to press ahead to complete this 
work as quickly as we can. You have given us until November, but 
I am going to tiy and be done by the 1st of August, if you will give 
me that much time. It is a very complex issue, as you can see, and 
one that deserves a lot of attention. 

Senator Simpson. We intend to give it that. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Slattery appears in the appen- 
dix.] 

Senator Simpson. We will have rounds of 5 minutes and see how 
far we go here. But one of the things we talked to Dr. Chater about 
when she appeared before the full committee of Senator Packwood 
and Senator Moynihan, I want to just ask this again. It seems to 
me this is very important, amd I am not going to belabor it because 
there will be other opportunities. 

But we established the Social Security Administration as a “inde- 
pendent” agency. The language of the statute says “There is hereby 
established as an independent agency in the Executive Branch of 
the government a Social Security Administration,” and then the 
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duties, of course, and so on. “The Commissioner will be appointed 
for a term of six years.” And that is that. 

The question is, I do not think anything we suggest or you sug- 
gest will work unless you truly think you are independent. If you 
believe that the President can still jerk you around, or the Con- 
fess can still jerk you around, you are not going to be able to func- 
tion. 

I want to ask you what you mean, what you think the statute 
means. We need to rely on you to give us information of what to 
do, and it is all going to be politically hot, every bit of it. You will 
never ftirnish anything that will not be red hot, because we have 
a real tough issue. 

You need to tell us what to do, how you feel about CPI, affluence 
testing, COLAs, phasing up the retirement date, these things. I 
know that you do not wish to do that, but I wonder why, if you feel 
you are totally independent. If you do not feel you are independent, 
then we all must have missed something when we set it up. 

Dr. Chater. Mr. Chairman, I value very much our forthcoming 
independent status on March 31st, which is not very far away. I 
look forward to the characteristics that will come to us because of 
independence. 

One is that it will certainly make us, as an agency, more ac- 
countable to the American people. It will certainly give us the visi- 
bihty in which to share information with the American public 
about what Social Security is and what it has been, and where it 
needs to go. 

I view my leadership role as one in which I will work with the 
Administration, will work with Congress, and will take under con- 
sideration all of these reports and results that are coming now 
from a variety of sources, our own Board of Trustees, which has a 
legally mandated obligation to look at the solvency every year, the 
board on which I sit. 

I am looking forward to the Childhood Commission’s rec- 
ommendations. I look forward to bringing to your attention the Ad- 
visory Council’s report which is due this summer. The Council, in- 
deed, has been asked to look at some of the solvency issues. 

I view my leadership role as one of sharing with you and others 
all of this information in a way that I can make recommendations 
to the Administration and to you, to members of Congress, focusing 
on a bipartisan approach, and I would underline and emphasize 
the bip^isan approach. 

I firmly believe the only way we are going to deal with long-term 
problems in Social Security is to find a way to work together, be- 
cause I know that we all want to solve this problem. 

So, independence, I think, will make it possible for us to reach 
out to Congress, to the Administration, to the American public, and 
bring to you some possibilities, some recommendations, for discus- 
sion and, in the end, a solution. 

Senator Simpson. Well, we must have your recommendations, 
even if they are hard and very emotional. We must have that from 
you, or else there was really no purpose to set it up independently, 
in my mind, at least I did not think it was a good idea, anyway, 
removing it from Health and Human Services, because of the ad- 
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ministration of it, but that is beside the point. But, since it is, we 
must have that. 

Mr. Koitz, in your testimony you stated that SSDI benefits may 
be too high in the long term when compared to future retirement 
benefits. Could you explain that a bit more for me? 

Mr. Koitz. As you are well aware, the normal retirement age is 
si^posed to rise gradually from 65 to 67 over a 22-ye£u- period. 
When it is fully effective you will still be able to get benefits at 62, 
you are just going to have to take a 30 percent reduction rather 
than a 20 percent reduction. 

Today, if you file for DI at 62, when you file for retirement, the 
reward for winning a DI benefit is a 25 percent increase. When this 
thing becomes fully effective in the year 2022, that increase will 
jump to 43 percent. 

And if you were to look at the impact under some of the propos- 
als dealing with Social Security solvency, such as raising the retire- 
ment age to 70, assuming we keep age 62 as the entry point, that 
incentive could go to 70 percent. 

So, today where you have most people coming in and filing only 
for retirement benefits, in the future you could have a huge incen- 
tive to file for both. 

Senator Simpson. Indeed, a very big incentive. 

Senator Conrad? 

Senator Conrad. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This is really a challenge when we look at what is occurring, be- 
cause it is not, as Mr. Koitz says, a simple matter. But it is cer- 
tainly one that has to be dealt wi^ because you look at the explo- 
sion of these costs and you look at what we are going to have to 
do over the next 7 years, or 9 years, whatever trend line we adopt 
to bring balance to the budget. Something simply must be done. It 
becomes a very serious challenge. 

Commissioner Chater, I would be interested, in line with those 
thoughts with respect to our need to balance the budget over the 
next 7-9 years, what are your projections for future growth in 
these programs? Do you anticipate that these trend lines that we 
have seen are going to continue, or is there going to be some level- 
ing off? 

Dr. Chater. Based on preliminaiy data of some studies that we 
have been doing, we see the disability applications leveling off in 
the next years. The growth in the SSI disability program, as has 
been explained by Mr. Slattery, seems to have come from the chil- 
dren. We are seeing a slight decrease, actually, in the number of 
applications in the SSI program. 

We have contracted with a company to do an independent and 
objective study trying to quantify some of the reasons — the eco- 
nomic, the demographic variables, and so cn — so that we can have 
a better notion of exactly what the contributing factors are, and to 
see if our assumptions are correct, that there is a leveling off. 

Senator Conrad. So you see a leveling off in disability and you 
see some actual decline in SSI. 

Dr. Chater. Yes, in the near future. 

Senator Conrad. Well, that is the best news I have heard today. 
That will take some of the pressure off of the system. 

Mr. Slattery. Senator? 
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Senator Conrad. Yes. 

Mr. Slattery. If I might inteiject here one point. I think your 
staff has copies of these tables that show where we are headed 
with the allowances and applications for SSI disability for children, 
and it clearly shows that there is a leveling off in the number of 
applicants being approved. Excuse me for interrupting. 

Senator CONRAD. No, I am glad that you did. 

I would like to ask Commissioner Chater, what is SSA doing to 
address the Continuing Disability Review, backlog? 

Dr. Chater. I would start to answer that question by saying 
that, ill the past, I am told, the agency made a decision to take ini- 
tial claims versus doing as many CDRs as the agency should have 
done. The reason for that had a lot to do with t& Zebley decision. 
As has been explained to you, we had an enormous case load of ap- 
plications to review. 

In 1994, we did more CDR’s than we had done in the past, in 
1995, we are in the process of doing more. And, as I said, in my 
1996 budget we have requested $216 million to do more than 
400,000 CDRs, and we will continue to increase the number we do 
annually over the next several years because we feel very strongly 
that we should ensure the integrity of the program. We should be 
very, very sure that only people who deserve to be on the rolls are, 
indeed, on the rolls. 

Senator Conrad. What does it take to do a CDR? 

Dr. Chater. We do a number of things. First of all, we have put 
into place a procedure whereby we send out mailers to our clients 
and have them respond in terms of whether they have been able 
to go back to work, whether they have seen a doctor, that sort of 
thing. We review the responses in conjunction with a profile devel- 
oped from information in our records to determine the likelihood of 
medical improvement. For cases in which medical improvement is 
likely, we interview, exchange information, require additional med- 
ical evidence, to determine whether they are capable of working 
and should come off the rolls or that they are still eligible for bene- 
fits. 

Senator Conrad. Do you have an estimate, how many man hours 
does it take to do a Continuing Disability Review? 

Dr. Chater. Let me see. 

Dr. Daniels. For cases which are done solely through the mailer 
process, the cost is about $50 per case. For cases in which a full 
medical review is required, the cost is about $1,000 per case 
through all appeals levels.. 

Senator Conrad. And how long does it take? 

Dr. Daniels. Well, it would depend on the case. For an individ- 
ual who had a thorough medical record and had contacts with phy- 
sicians and had an ongoing, good medical record, it could take two, 
three, four weeks. 

But, if the adjudicator had to develop the medical record, that is, 
send the individual out for exams and then wait for the material 
to come back, it could take several months. So, it depends upon the 
quality of the case and how the case needs to be developed, and 
each one is different. 

Senator Conrad. And how many people are doing these disabil- 
ity reviews? 
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Dr. Daniels. They are done by the Disability Determination 
Services, the DDSs in each of the States. The same agencies that 
do the initial medical determinations are assigned a certain num- 
ber of CDRs to do each year. And, as the Commissioner said, next 
year we plan to assign many more for them to do. 

Senator Conrad. Do we have some measure of productivity? I 
mean, are you able to look at what different offices are able to 
produce in terms of CDRs? 

Dr. Daniels. Oh, absolutely. We have workload reports on every 
State agency. 

Senator Conrad. I have many more questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Simpson. I know you do. So do I. But we will just ex- 
haust ourselves here till noon. 

Let me ask you, Jim Slattery. In your opinion, are these disabil- 
ity standards for children too lax, where are you with that? What 
are your thoughts? 

Mr. Slattery. I must tell you, Mr. Chairman, we have just been 
holding hearings for about 2 months and we have had three meet- 
ings so far, and then these Saturday meetings. I have not finalized 
my own thinking on this matter. I can tell you though, just based 
on the preliminary information that we have received, it appears 
that there has been a period of liberalized review and qualification 
process, as evidenced by the fact that the allowance rate increased 
significantly from about the mid-30’s pve-Zebley, to about 50 some 
percent thereafter. 

Well, I can give you the exact numbers. Fre-Zebley, the rate of 
allowance was 38 percent, it increased to about 55 percent post- 
Zebley. But, during 1994 — and this is the good news, I suppose — 
the rate declined to 36 percent. So we have seen a spike up in the 
allowance rate, and then a drop-off in the allowance rate. It ap- 
pears to be leveling off at this point. So, I think that is a result 
of several things. 

SSA has sent out some directives to the State, to Disability De- 
termination Services, instructing them to really tighten their adju- 
dication claim process, and I think there is some effect that we are 
seeing there. 

Senator Simpson. Mr. Koitz, I might ask you that same question 
about these disability standards. What do you think about those, 
are they too lax, too inappropriate, what? 

Mr. Koitz. Three years ago when we were first asked by commit- 
tee staff to look at this program again, that was my gut instinct, 
that there was generally a loose adjudicatory climate. I did not 
take long after jumping in to not be convinced anymore. That was 
the situation in the mid-1970’s. Clearly, the adjudicatory climate 
was contributing to growth then, but there are so many other 
things going on now. 

When you look at the allowance rates generally over a period of 
the past four or 5 years, they have not moved that much. There 
was a spike when SSA tried to deal with a surge in the workload 
in 1992, but then it dissipated. I have not seen any of these num- 
bers with respect to children that Mr. Slottery refer to. 

Senator Smpson. Well, you have been crunching those numbers 
and looking at it, and I consider you an expert in this. So, lumping 
it all together, why do you think this happened? 
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Mr. Koitz. That is the answer I wanted to start with. 

Senator SiMPSON. Now you are going to get in trouble. It is all 
right, we will protect you. You have heard that before, have you 
not? So speak freely, nothing will go out. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Koitz. I guess I would say I really do not like looking at the 
economy as the principal cause. I think that all those things I cited 
in terms of what might stimulate people — outreach programs, the 
Zebley decision — I think they are all contributing. 

I also think, and I will get into the CDRs for a second, that there 
is another aspect to the CDRs that involves more than the number 
of people who get terminated. SSA is supposed to be doing 500,000 
CDRs a year based on the 1980 amendments; in recent years, it 
has been far fewer. 

But I think the impact of that is also on the enrollment side. 
People are influenced not just by the approval rate that exists on 
a new claim, they are also influenced by what happens to them 
when they get into the program. 

If the message going out there is, once on you will never be re- 
moved, I think that is also a stimulus in terms of enrollment. That 
might add to the public awareness impact I spoke of earlier. The 
hot button items, I think — like I said before, the substance abuse, 
the children, the alcoholics — are easy targets, but there are far 
more things going on than just them. 

Senator Simpson. It is my experience dealing with immigration 
that whenever we would talk about things like cut-off dates for am- 
nesty, or whatever we were doing, that the communication systems 
in the world that go out through the network of people who watch 
carefully for the benefits in this country of any kind, would make 
Ma Bell look like two tin cans with a piece of string; they really 
get the word out. 

My hunch is, the word is out, and the word is really out if you 
can be 62 years old and retire and get disability. When you retire 
you get 75 percent of your benefit, or 80, but if you are determined 
to be disabled, you get 100 percent of your Social Security benefit 
at the age of 62. 

From what I can gather from my research, nobody goes back and 
checks on very many of them, and this is how we got into part of 
this, anyway. Once you get on, there is nobody around, they have 
not got the budget, and I know we will hear, well, if we just had 
more money we could do this. 

But it is worth the risk. The worst thing that can happen to you 
is you stay at 75 or 80 percent of the benefit. The best thing that 
happens to you is you get 100 percent of the benefit, and it is only 
3 years, and nobody shows up in the 3-year period, maybe one out 
of 10. It is worth running that risk. I think that is out there. Would 
you agree with that? 

Mr. Koitz. I do not know how big it is, but, yes, it is out there. 

Senator Conrad. I would ask each of you, if you were in our po- 
sition and you have got to deal with the balancing of the needs of 
people who really are disabled, people who really are legitimately 
in need, and at the same time adcfress the budget crisis that we 
confront, what would you do? 

I mean, you are four of the most knowledgeable people in the 
country on this. You deal with this every day, we deal with it inter- 
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mittently, at best. What would you do? Mr. Koitz, how about if we 
start with you. What would you do and what would you not do? 

Mr. Koitz. 1 have got to be real careful here. I am from CRS. 
We have a bunch of these items in pending legislation. 

Senator Simpson. 1 will talk to Jim Billington about it all. You 


go ahead. 

Mr. Koitz. You have a bunch of items in the Welfare Reform Bill 
that I really cannot talk about. It would be difficult for me politi- 
cally. 

One area, let me just mention, has to do with the CDRs. SSA 
really is constrained, like other Federal agencies, by the cap on chs- 
cretionary spending. If we want to beef up spending on disability, 
and on CDRs in particular, then the money has got to come from 


somewhere. 

If you increase their appropriation, under the rules of the game 
it has got to come from somebody else’s. I think, as the Commis- 
sioner may have pointed out earlier, or someone else, you do not 
get credit for the benefit savings. 

Now, the actuary will tell you that for every dollar you spend on 
CDRs, you are going to get $4-6 back over the lifetime of the people 
affected. But if you cannot use that money to offset the cost of per- 
forming these CDRs, it is like a tight box. 

And, when you look at what has gone on since 1990 when the 
claims started surging, they are putting their effort into claims, not 
CDRs. It is largely because there is not enough money left over. I 
do not toow of a Commissioner in the history of this program, 
when faced with a claims surge, who has not put administrative 
dollars there first. That is, in fact, what has gone on, I think, with 
the last three Commissioners. This is just a difficult choice and you 
have to do it. So, it is the budget box, again, that makes things a 


little difficult. 


At the same time, if you open the door for SSA’s relief from the 
discretionary cap, you have to ask who is going to come in next? 
That is the big budget dilemma that you face. So, it is complicated. 
Senator Conrad. 1 tell you who would be in next, would be the 


IRS, and legitimately so. 


Mr. Slattery. Yes. 


Senator CONRAD. Dr. Chater? 

Dr. Chater. Well, I, of course, would ordinarily point out at this 
time that in the 1980’s we had 80,000 employees to do all of the 
work that we have to do. Today, we have 64,000 employees to do 
all the work we have to do, plus all of the increases that we have 
heard about. 


So, it seems to me that one of the things that we as an agency 
can do, and are doing, to control costs is to maintain the inte^ty 
of the program, to try to look for ways that we can more effectively 
and efficiently do our work. 

Toward that end, we have a proposal in place to completely re- 
engineer the way we look at our disability clients, the way we take 
the applications, and the procedure that we go through to make a 
determination of eligibility. We have in place our own internal 
quality assurance program. Therefore, I can sit here today and tell 
you that we exceed a 90 percent accuracy rate in the kinds of 
things that we do. 
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We are also looking for different ways to restructure our agency 
so that we can serve the customers best, but at the same time 
maintain the integrity of the program. 

Senator Conrad. Well, let me ask you this. I guess part of the 
frustration I have is, when you look at this, how do you diagnose 
the problem? Do you diagnose it as, well, this is really population 
growth, is it really outreach, is it really the court decision, that is 
the reason for this growth? 

Or do you say to yourself, this court decision has really gone too 
far and we have a lot of people who are being swept up in this who 
are being made eligible that really should not be eligible? How do 
you diagnose the problem? 

Dr. Chater. When we look at the whole program and we decide 
that we might need to change a bit of the legislation, we bring to 
your attention a suggestion for change in legislation. We have been 
working internally on some of the things that we might do to make 
some of the program aspects tighter, different, and we will be ask- 
ing for legislative changes. 

Mr. Slattery. Senator, if I could. 

Senator Conrad. Yes. 

Mr. Slattery. If you could give me until the 1st of September — 
I am going to beg for another 30 days; I said earher it would be 
August — -and give me some time out here, we will come back with 
some solid recommendations to help you make these decisions. I 
am confident that we can do that. 

Let me just say though, I think one of the most important things 
that Congress could do in the area of SSI and children is to really 
have a thorough debate as to what you want the program to be. 
There is great ambiguity in the law, I contend, and the legislative 
history of the program as it affects children is rather sparse, to say 
the least. 

So I think it would be very good for this committee and the Con- 
gress to debate the question of, for example, is this program sup- 
posed to provide money to low-income families with disabled chil- 
dren, and to all of them? 

Is it intended to be a more narrow program in that it would pro- 
vide funds to low-income families with a disabled child to cover ad- 
ditional costs that result from having a disabled child in the fam- 
ily? Is it intended to provide some assistance to a family to cover 
a loss of income that might be earned if a spouse who is staying 
at home to care for a disabled child was able to work outside the 
home? 

These are the kinds of things that I think the Congress really 
needs to look at, debate, and decide as a matter of public policy. 
Congress should decide what the program is supposed to do, and 
then we need to look at how to best achninister that. 

I would just point out that right now we are into a situation 
where the courts have gotten involved, clearly, with Zebley. That 
accounts for 41 percent, as I indicated in my testimony, of the 
growth in this program for disabled children. 

Then you have the change in the medical listings, and accounts 
for a big part of it, too. Then you have court cases and legislation 
telling SSA, go out and really find these children that are disabled 
and bring them into the program. So those three factors, as best 
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as we can determine at this point, are what is really driving the 
increase in the SSI program for disabled children. 

Again, I want to emphasize that it appears this trend is leveling 
off. If you refer to this one chart that you should have, it shows 
that the actual number of allowances has declined. 

It peaked out in 1992 at 248,000, it dropped just a little bit in 
1993 to 238,000, and then in 1994 it is down to 197,000. So it is 
showing that this thing has peaked out and is on a decline. It is 
very difficult to determine where we are going to be in a couple of 
years on this, though. 

Senator Simpson. Kent, you would be interested, as I was, that 
when this program, SSI, was enacted in 1972 it was particularly 
directed to the elderly, blind, and disabled. The word “children” 
was not even in there. Now, think about that for a minute, how far 
we have gone from the program. 

So, it goes to your question. Somebody better define what it is 
we are supposed to be doing, because it was for the elderly, the 
blind, and the disabled, SSI. Unlike SSDI, benefits were not based 
on work history. 

Mr. Slattery. If I could just make an observation, and I hope 
I do not offend anybody in doing this. As a person who spent 12 
years on that side of the table, sometimes we do not really fully 
comprehend what the changes in the laws do. We don’t understand 
what the court changes and court orders do to the people in the 
government that we all sort of flippantly refer to as bureaucrats. 

Sometimes they are put in horribly impossible situations. The 
courts tell them to do this, and Congress is telling them to do 
something else, and then we all get aher then because the cost of 
the program is growing too fast. 

So, that is why I think it is so important for us at this time to 
really have a good, thorough debate about what you want the pro- 
gram to be. Let us clarify it, let us make a decision on that, and 
then let us figure out exactly how we can best administer it. 

Senator SiMPSON. Let me ask you a question then, because we 
have talked about cash and the misuse of cash is dramatic, and ob- 
viously will be if a mother or father is using drugs and tiying to 
get the child into a situation where they can get cash. 

So what about a voucher system for these people? If we are going 
to do this review, which I think is very critical, then why not 
vouchers which are more targeted and given to assure that they get 
to the right spot instead of the user, the abuser, or the child abuser 
or the person who has got the kids so screwed up that they want 
to get that done so they can get money. Now, I Imow that that is 
bizarre, but you see, I have to listen to the horror stories on the 
other side all day. 

Mr. Slattery. I understand. I understand. Senator. 

Senator Simpson. So I get to throw in mine, which usually irri- 
tates people to the depth of their being. But, nevertheless, that 
could be. 

Mr. Slattery. Yes. Well, clearly, a review and a study of the via- 
bility of a voucher approach is within the purview of this commis- 
sion, and we are looking at that. 

Let me just share with you also. One of the interesting things I 
found about this is that the amount of money that a child and that 
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child’s family receives, after the initial determination of disability, 
is driven by the income level of the household, the family. 

So, for example, if you are determined to be disabled with a seri- 
ous case of Attention Deficit Disorder, you may become eligible for 
a $458 monthly payment if the family income triggers that. 

There is not a relationship between the severity of the disability 
and the payment granted, unlike, for example, with the veterans’ 
system where you have a tiered system that starts out with 10, 20, 
30, 40 percent disability, and your compensation is based on that 
severity of disability. 

In this program for children, once you trigger disability, then the 
payment is related to the income of the family, not to the severity 
of the disability. 

That is something that we are looking at because it is different 
than, for example, the veterans’ system that I was familiar with as 
the Chairman of the Compensation and Pension Subcommittee of 
the House Veteran’s Affairs Committee for a few years. It is some- 
thing that we are looking at. I would caution the committee that, 
if you move in that direction, obviously you complicate the process 
significantly. 

Senator SiMPSON. Very worthwhile paying attention to what you 
are going to report and to what the Advisory Committee is going 
to report on Social Security, and they are going to come in in June 
or July; is that not correct. Dr. Chater? 

Dr. Chater. That is correct. 

Senator Simpson. So I hope they will have screwed up their cour- 
age to the sticking point and will give us something other than 
pap. At least the trustees have done that when they are telling us 
the thing will go broke, and that is under the intermediate projec- 
tions. 

I had an incident shared with me from a Los Angeles county 
commissioner who I worked with on immigration, and obviously 
California is the most affected State. A California physician was re- 
cently involved with an SSI application filed by a person from Ar- 
menia who had never yet entered the United States. Now, this hap- 
pened. I can present it to anyone that would wish. That, to me, is 
a very serious problem. 

First of all, how could an application from outside the United 
States from a person who has not yet entered even be considered? 
It would seem to me you could just take a snap and toss it back 
out through the window. It does not take any wizardry to reject 
that. 

How could someone apply for that without stepping on U.S. soil? 
Then we are hearing that these applications are l^ing prepared by 
“volunteer centers.” How can we be sure that those are not fraudu- 
lent applications? 

Or the payoff system. You get me on the system, I will give you 
a cut of the stuff. I guess, to me, how much outreach is enough? 
I think that the word about SSI has apparently traveled across the 
entire world, and it is this: come on over and try to get onto the 
gravy train if you can. That is part of this. It is not the big part. 
We do not know what part, but it is part of it. 
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Do we really need any outreach efforts at all in light of the stag- 
gering backlog of unreviewed cases of individuals ^ready on SSI? 
Who is it we are trying to reach? 

Dr. Chater. Well, the outreach program really has less to do 
with the alien population them the disabled children, so I would 
make that point. Second, I would say that to get SSI you must be 
a resident. You have to be legally in this country. 

Senator Simpson. I know that. 

Dr. Chater. You cannot do that. 

Senator Simpson. What has happened? 

Dr. Chater. We will check that. 

Senator Simpson. I think that would be good. 

Dr. Chater. We want to check evepdhing that is alleged to be 
wrong. About the question that you raised about centers serving as 
volunteers to help people with applications, yes, it is true that 
some of the community organizations do that. 

In fact, I visited some in California where a particular commu- 
nity organization would help people apply for Social Security, par- 
ticularly if they could not spe£^ the lan^age ve^ well. 

But we have tightened up considerably on review of applications, 
even those done in a volunteer way, and we have brought in many 
of our own interpreters so that we no longer have to depend as 
much upon the interpreters who come from those community orga- 
nizations. And SSA employees have been reminded they can stop 
an interview any time they doubt the quality of the interpretation. 

We also have in place a policy that if we suspect a medical doctor 
of writing too many claims that are identical or appear to us to be 
false, we alert the State DDS’s to no longer use those particular 
physicians and to give existing evidence from them little or no 
weight. 

Senator SiMPSON. I thank you. I have one more 5-minute roimd 
that I want to ask, just to advise you all, and then we can conclude. 
Perhaps Senator Conrad would wish to have another, too, but it is 
his turn now. I am not accounting against his 5 minutes. Yes. 

Senator Conrad. The House plan that we have heard testimony 
about this morning would propose cutting some 200,000 children 
off the rolls. I would be very interested in what your impression is 
of that proposal and what the effect would be on children. 

Would it hit children that are legitimately deserving? Is there so 
much abuse in the program that we have got to take this kind of 
meat axe approach? I would be very interested, Mr. Slattery, in 
your impression of that proposal. 

Mr. Slattery. Well, again, this is based on our preliminary dis- 
cussions. But let me share with you that a total elimination of the 
IFA is going to create some problems that existed ^te-Zebley. 

Specifically what you will get into is a situation where there will 
be children that have multiple impairments. If you look at each im- 
pairment and try to match it up with some kind of listing, they 
may not be disabled. However, once you look at the totality of all 
of their impairments, then they are clearly disabled. That was the 
essence of the Zebley case. 

I would just also point out, for example, with the total elimi- 
nation of the IFA you could get into a question such as if a child 
has diabetes, for example, how are we going to deal with him? 
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Now, with some medication that child may be able to function nor- 
mally but with severe diabetes it may not be the case. With the 
total elimination of an IFA, you get into the question of, are these 
children going to be kicked off the rolls? 

There are also examples of children who have, perhaps, multiple 
sclerosis, or spina bifida, and there are questions as to how they 
would fit into this listing process that would be in place if the IFA 
was totally eliminated. 

So, there is a role for the Individual Functional Assessment in 
determining childhood disability. I do not know, as I sit here today, 
exactly what that role is, but the total elimination of it, I do not 
think, makes sense. I think if it was totally eliminated, you will see 
a number of children who are truly disabled being eliminated fi’om 
the rolls. I have cautioned people to be very careful about that, and 
I have also said that when you are looking at a universe, again, 
of some 890,000 children that are disabled and you talk about tak- 
ing 200,000 off the rolls, that is a major change in the program. 

It is very important for all of us to understand the profile of 
those 200,000 children in making a determination — and this is 
where it gets back to the legislative process — that those 200,000 
children are not disabled, and therefore, are not eligible for the pro- 
gram. 

Senator Conrad. If we had case studies on those 200,000 chil- 
dren, what would they look like? I get the feeling from some of the 
testiinony of Senator Santorum that there are Mds with Attention 
Deficit Disorder. And this is something we would have dealt with 
by being a little more disciplined when I was growing up, now we 
put them on SSI. I mean, is that really what we are talking about? 
What would we see if we saw the faces of these 200,000 children? 

Mr. Slattery. Well, that is a very good question and it is one 
that I have asked our Commission to help me answer more specifi- 
cally so that everybody can understand it. When we make our final 
report on this we will be able to provide you with that kind of in- 
formation. 

But, again, just a minute ago I mentioned questions about, for 
example, a child that has diabetes, a child that has multiple sclero- 
sis, a child that has spina bifida. There are questions as to how 
they would fit into the definition of disability that would remain 
after the elimination of the IFA. 

Senator Conrad. Mr. Koitz, I would be interested in your re- 
sponse to the question. 

Mr. Koitz. Let me just make an overall point about awards to 
kids. Most of the kids coming into this program, whether through 
the IFA process or through the medic^ listings themselves, are 
mentally retarded. 

Senator Conrad. Are mentally retarded. 

Mr. Koitz. Right. The last figure I saw 

Senator Conrad. That is the biggest population. I was noticing 
that. 

Mr. Koitz. Among the mentally impaired, that is the biggest 
group. 

Senator Conrad. They are mentally retarded, they are not At- 
tention Deficit Disorder, they are actually mentally retarded. 
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Mr. Koitz. Right. Now, the listings have been changed, maybe, 
about four or 5 years ago and there has been some functional as- 
sessment actually put into the listing that people perceive as being 
the next step in the process, but it actually is in the listing itself. 
This is one of the areas. 

Senator CONRAD. But would we be knocking 200,000 mentally re- 
tarded children off? 

Dr. Chater. May I respond to that, please? 

Senator Conrad. Go ahead. 

Dr. Chater. Perhaps I can give you the figures that I have here. 
Of the 890,000 children on SSI, 39 percent are mentally retarded. 
That comes to about 350,000 children. In addition, 22 percent are 
labeled as having “Other Mental Disorders.” That is the 200,000 
children we have been talking about. Perhaps another example will 
suffice. Perhaps a child has applied for disability based on some 
sort of a musculoskeletal condition. 

But our determination service knew that, because of the mental 
disorder that the child also had under an Individualized Functional 
Assessment — in other words, they saw that disorder first so they 
recorded or coded in our records the fact that this child had an 
“Other Mental Disorder.” 

If we were to take the 200,000 children off the rolls quickly and 
without a lot of thought, we would have to probably re-review those 
cases, to identify and re-code the person with the musculoskeletal 
condition. 

In other words, some of the children in this mental category are 
physically disabled as well. That is the caution that I think we 
need to keep in mind. 

Mr. Slattery. If I could, about 13 percent of the total universe 
that we are looking at are children who have behavioral disorders. 
Now, as I understand the way our statistics are compiled, that 
number includes ADHD children, although technically ADHD is 
not a behavioral problem. 

But, again, if you are looking for a percentage of the total of 
890,000 children that are on the program, approximately 13 per- 
cent are in this group of behavioral disorders. 

Senator Simpson. This is very perplexing, and no one at this 
table or in the Congress is interested in being mean-spirited, ugly, 
or evil. You have worked with Democrats and Republicans in the 
House, so I have, so has Senator Conrad. We are not looking how 
to get rid of people and throw veterans out in the street, and chil- 
dren, and break bedpans in the hospitals. That is not what we are 
here doing. But I want to enter into the record a very fascinating 
article in The Baltimore Sun of January 22nd, Sunday, 1995, thor- 
oughly researched, and the Commissioners’ News Digest has fur- 
nished us with this copy. This is called “America’s Most-Wanted 
Welfare Plan.” 

[The article appears in the appendix with Senator Simpson’s pre- 
pared statement.] 

Senator Simpson. The case is a discussion of a woman in Lake 
Providence, Louisiana, for whom the doctor wrote on her applica- 
tion, “Patient is determined to become a ward of the government.” 
This is not welfare queen stuff. I have been through all that stuff. 
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TMs is a very fascinating discussion of a person who picked up 
nine Federal checks a month, tax-free, adding to $46,700 a year. 

Guess why. Because of this definition under government rules 
that translated into a failure of her children, who were 13 to 22 — 
they lagged behind in school and scored poorly on psychological 
tests — ^to demonstrate “age appropriate behavior,” qualifying each 
of them for $458. The pa 5 nnents in the community, according to 
this reporter and to the people who witnessed this happened, were 
called “Crazy Checks.” 

Now, if every time we hear the horror story of, button your shirt, 
your heart fell out, I get to pull one of these out of the box. That 
is the only way we are going to get this done. It will not be done 
on the basis of emotion, fear, anguish, and guilt. But the most ex- 
traordinary thing is, and my staff compiled this, when they fin- 
ished they said that they felt that all of them could qualify for ben- 
efits. Here is the qualification for “mental disability” under the So- 
cial Security Administration rules and regulations. I have spent a 
lifetime in mental health work, my father before me, my wife, very 
active. 

Here is how you qualify under the Social Security Administration 
for emotional disorders. A) if you have four of the following: loss 
of interest in activities, trouble sleeping, agitation, decrease or in- 
crease in appetite resulting in weight change, decreased energy, 
feelings of guilt or low self-esteem, difficulty concentrating. 

Two of them are very valid and very potent, and they are two 
of the nine. One, is suicidal thoughts, and hallucinations, delusions, 
or paranoia. Those are real. The other seven afflict all of us in 
some way every day of our lives. 

Then if you have three of the following you may be manic. Here 
is that list. 

Senator Conrad. Could you read the ones that apply to you 
every day? [Laughter.] 

Senator SiMPSON. Yes, I could. Agitation. [Laughter.] 

Senator Simpson. Just like a steer. Then decreased energy from 
the schedule they give us. Feelings of guilt. A little bit of that flips 
back and forth in this place. Difficulty concentrating. Trouble sleep- 
ing. I do not have that, at least according to my wife. 

Senator Conrad. Dr. Chater, do you have an application with 
you? [Laughter.] 

Senator Simpson. No, wait. As Kent knows, and he works in this 
stuff, it is funny, but it ain’t funny. Now, here is the list. You may 
be manic if you have three of these: (1) hyperactivity; (2) racing 
thoughts; (3) uncontrollable talkativeness. I mean, everybody would 
flunk that test. Inflated self-esteem. I mean, that is a trait of great 
glory here. 

Decreased need for sleep, easy distractibility, failure to recognize 
unpleasant consequences of actions, and then a real one: halluci- 
nations, delusions, or paranoia. Now, if you have a combination of 
the above you may be manic depressive, according to your own 
work. 

Then if you have any of the following you may qualify: a history 
of unexplainable symptoms beginning before age 30 that resulted 
in unnecessary medication, doctors visits, and changes in living 
habits. 
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Then in personality disorders, it says if you have any one of the 
following ingrained behaviors you may qualify, and here they are: 
seclusiveness, unreasonable suspicion or hostility; odd t h in ki ng, 
speech or behavior; mood swings; chronic dependency, passivity, or 
aggression; unstable relationships and impulsive, damaging behav- 
ior. 

And any of the above, combined with at least two of the follow- 
ing, will make you eligible. That is: restriction of daily activities; 
inability to function socially; inability to concentrate or complete 
work tasks; deteriorating work quality. 

I am telling you, if that is the scenario, then it does not matter 
what we revisit here if suddenly you have taken this from 4-11, as 
you discuss, and that this is the scenario, from your source, as to 
how people qualify for $458 a month. 

Dr. Chater. Senator, I would like to ask Dr. Daniels to respond 
to your comment, please. 

Dr. Daniels. I think what you were reading from was the list of 
symptoms that a doctor would use to make a diagnosis. First of all, 
I would like to say how those are developed. Those are developed 
Avith physicians specializing in mental illness and in mental im- 
pairments. 

These particular traits that you were talking about are traits 
that occur in depth, in persistence, and in ways that not only show 
themselves in a person’s life in a casual way, but in a way that is 
really very debilitating to them. 

So we could read off any of those lists things like sleeplessness 
and irritability, and we know that each of us has various symptoms 
of these things in our daily lives, but a physician making this kind 
of determination would be looking for those characteristics that are 
persistent for a person and that debilitate them. 

These are the kinds of things that a doctor would be looking at 
in terms of making a diagnosis of a medical-based mental illness. 
Now, I say that because this dia^osis is not made by a lay person. 
The Social Security Administration requires that a physician look 
at the symptoms euid give us information about the symptoms, and 
then not just the symptoms, but, as you just read, how those symp- 
toms interfere with the person’s daily functioning. So, there is the 
A list and the B list. 

Even if the person had all of those symptoms and the doctor said 
the person was mentally ill, and those were the symptoms of their 
mental illness, if they did not debilitate the person if it did not, in 
fact, cause them to have difficulty in activities of daily living, have 
difficulties in concentration or finishing tasks, then they still would 
not be qualified. The person must meet both criteria. 

I think if you just take one piece, it does not make sense. You 
have to read the whole list and recognize that a physician is, in 
fact, making this determination. 

Senator Simpson. Well, it is not funny and I think all of us real- 
ize, if you wanted to game a system based on that you could game 
the system, especially if you had a translator, who was your own, 
brought into the office. 

You must begin to do something with that, because a translator 
who is bringing the person in, I have found, is telling a horror story 
that no one would reject. That is what we are looking at here. 
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I intend to look at that, and I think it is important that we do. 
But what happened with this particular case here where the stack 
is now about two feet high of this person who now is into the sys- 
tem for $47,000 a year, including her common law husband, who 
is too obese to work. He weighed 300 some. 

It is a pathetic and unbelievable thing, but he was unable to 
work because of his weight and nothing apparently was done with 
regard to that. 386 pounds is what the common law husband 
weighed, and he was awarded the same amount by the judge. One 
of the daughters is doing fairly well, and it is a tragic, tra^c situa- 
tion. But nothing here requires that the money go to the disability. 

Mr. Slattery. Well, Senator, if I might just comment, I am per- 
sonally familiar with the case that you have referred to. I have 
read The Baltimore Sun article that you referred to. We have also 
heard directly from a man by the name of Willie Lee Bell that is 
prominently mentioned in that article. He has testified before our 
commission. 

One of the things that we are looking at at this point is some 
kind of a cap on the total amount of money that a family might 
receive under this disability program, so that if you have five chil- 
dren, or 10 children, or whatever, there would be an aggregate 
limit on the amount of money a family might receive. Currently, 
there is not such a cap. So, that is one thing that we are looking 
at. 

And I want to assure the members of the committee also, that 
the members of the commission are very concerned about the dis- 
incentives in the existing law, and we are looking at this from the 
standpoint of trying to make sure that the incentives are consistent 
with the goal of moving people toward a life of independence. We 
are very concerned about the stories that you have referred to. 
Members of the commission have looked at that and we are trying 
to sort through it. We will do the best we can. 

Senator SiMPSON. Kent, did you have any further questions? 

Senator CONRAD. Dr. Chater, have you found multiple members 
of a family to be a big part of the case load, or to what degree is 
this a problem? 

Dr. Chater. It is not a big part of the caseload. May I submit 
for the record our statistics that show you exactly how many fami- 
lies received benefits with five members, four members, three, two, 
and single? That would be helpful to you. I do not have the num- 
bers in my head, but I would like to submit it for the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

NUMBERS OF INDIVIDUALS WHO RECEIVE SUPPLEMENTAL SECU- 
RITY INCOME (SSI) BENEFITS WHO ARE LIVING WITH OTHER 

SSI RECIPIENTS 

[By unit size and percent of total recipient caseload, March 1994 Data] 


Size of multi-recipient unit 

Number of recipients ^ 

Percent of all recipients 

2 

367,120 

6.2 

3 


1.7 

4 

27,360 

.4 

6 



6 



7 
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NUMBERS OF INDIVIDUALS WHO RECEIVE SUPPLEMENTAL SECU- 
RITY INCOME (SSI) BENEFITS WHO ARE LIVING WITH OTHER 
SSI RECIPIENTS— Continued 

[By unit size and percent of total recipient caseload, March 1994 Data] 


Size of multi-recipient unit 

Number of recipients * 

Percent of all recipients 

8 

320 



720 




All units 

516,540 

8.5 


’ Based on 5 percent sample: Does not include eligible couples. 


Senator CONRAD. But your assertion is that that is not a big part 
of it. 

Dr. Chater. The number of multiple recipients in a family is rel- 
atively low. 

Senator Conrad. All right. 

Senator Simpson. I want to thank you very much. Thank you, 
Senator Conrad, for taking an interest here. I enjoy working with 
him on it. Senator Breaux is the Ranking Member of the sub- 
committee. I look forward to working with him on this issue. He 
could not be present today. 

Thank you. You have given us a great deal of provocative mate- 
rial and we are going to try to do some sensible things with it. I 
can assure you, it will be done in good faith. 

Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 12:19 p.m., the hearing was concluded.] 
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Prepared Statement of Shirley S. Chater 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss the Social Security Disability Insurance 
(SSDI) and the Supplemental Security Income (SSI) disability programs. As you re- 
quested, I will address the reasons for growth in both disability programs and some 
measures we are actively pursuing to address the growth and the resulting costs. 

Before I begin my discussion, Mr. Chairman, let me point out that there are some 
indications that the growth of the program has slowed. In 1993 and 1994 SSDI ap- 
plications and awards have remained about the same, and applicalions and awards 
for the SSI disability program have actually decreased. However, it is impossible to 
draw a conclusion for the long term based on this limited experience. Nevertheless, 
I would like to make it clear that the Administration is concerned about the in- 
crease in the disability programs over the past several years. As I will be discussing 
in further detail later in my testimony, preliminary findings show that program 
growth is driven by both an increase in applications and a decrease in terminations. 
The fluctuation in the number of applications and terminations are, in turn, driven 
by economic, demographic, and program-specific factors which I will descri^. There 
are actions we have taken and can take to address program-specific factors relating 
to gro^h; however, as you know, certain changes are beyond the Social Security 
Administration’s (SSA’s) control, such as personal health status, environmental con- 
ditions, and general economic and demographic factors. 

Its important to realize that the current growth in disability costs is not a new 
experience for the disability program. In the Social Security Amendments of 1977, 
Congress increased the funding of the DI proCTam to accommodate this growth in 
program costs. However, by the time the Social Security Amendments of 1983 were 
enacted into law, disability incidence rates had declined significantly, and the future 
CMt of the DI program was projected to be much lower than previously estimated. 
The funding for the DI pro^am was accordingly reduced in the 1983 amendments. 
Subsequent developments, including legislative changes and court decisions, have 
led to higher rates of program growth approaching the growth experienced in the 
1970a. Had the funding provided for the 151 program in the 1977 amendments been 
retained, the DI Trust Fund today would actually have an actuarial surplus over 
the next 76 years. 

To facilitate our discussion today, as you requested, I will begin by providing you 
with a look at what we believe are the reasons for the recent overall growth in the 
SSDI and SSI programs, particularly focusing on the last 5 years. I would then like 
to briefly address the two categories of benefits in the SSI disability program which 
have been the focus of much attention in recent years — children and drug addicts 
and alcoholics. Following that, 1 will describe our initiatives to address program-spe- 
cific factors contributing to growth in the disability programs. Finally, I will discuss 
our action plan for the future. 

REASONS FOR SSDI AND SSI DISABILITY PROGRAM GROWTH 

The number of people receiving disability benefits from these two programs rose 
from 5.4 million in 1989 to 7.9 million in 1994, an increase of 46.6 percent. As a 
result, benefit payments grew from $33.8 billion 1989 to $58 billion in 1994, an in- 
crease of 72 percent. 

To determine the causes for the recent growth in disability, SSA, in coqjunction 
with the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS), conducted an analysis 
in 1992 of the SSDI program and prepared a report for the Board of Trustees of 

( 41 ) 
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the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and Disability Insurance Trust Funds. 
We surmised that certain factors— such as unemplosrment and demographics — con- 
tributed to the recent growth in the SSDI program. However, although there has 
been general agreement among experts that these factors account for much of the 
recent growth in the disability program, we were unable to quantify the impact. 

After receiving our 1992 report, the Board of Trustees recommended that we initi- 
ate a research effort to establish whether the growth represents a temporary phe- 
nomenon or a longer-term trend. 

In response to this recommendation, and in cooperation vnth our colleagues in 
HHS, we contracted with Lewin-VHI, in 1993, to produce an independent assess- 
ment which would quantify the reasons for disability program growth. While we do 
not yet have a final report on this study, preliminary findings confirm many of our 
earlier assumptions. 

Both our past and current analyses and that of Lewin-VHI indicate that disability 
program growth can be attributed to the reasons I mentioned earlier, the economy, 
demographics, and program changes. Let me explain how these three elements have 
influenced the increase in disability applications. 

ECONOMIC FACTORS 

Economic conditions appear to be a large factor in affecting application rates for 
the SSDI program. The most direct way this can occur is when severely impaired 
workers, who previously worked despite their disabilities, lose their jobs and apply 
for benefits. Similarly, the most recent recession put more people in poverty, thus 
increasing the universe of potential eligibles for SSI benefits. As the economy has 
improved, the SSDI program is experiencing a slowing in applications. 

DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS 

In addition, two demographic factors have largely contributed to increased appli- 
cations: 

• the aging of the baby boomers has made them more vulnerable to disability; 
and 

• an increasing proportion of women have worked long enough to be insured for 
SSDI benefits. 

We believe these demographic trends will continue to be a source of program 
growth in the future. 


PROGRAM-SPECIFIC FACTORS 

In addition to the influence of economics and demographics, there are a number 
of program-specific factors which have caused increases in the disability program. 
For example; 

• Legislation, regulations, and court decisions have resulted in changes to both 
the SSDI and SSI disability programs. One example is the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in Sullivan v. Zebley which mandated a change in the way SSA evaluates 
disability in children. The Court held that instead of evaluating children with 
disabilities using solely a medical listing criteria, SSA must provide children 
with a functional assessment based on their ability to perform age-appropriate 
activities. The new criteria increased the number of children eligible for SSI 
benefits. While the Zebley case involved children applying for SSI benefits, we 
believe that the wide publicity given the case may have prompted some workers 
to apply for SSDI benefits as well. 

• As a result of a 1984 congressional mandate, we revised the criteria for evaluat- 
ing disability, particularly involving mental impairments. These revisions con- 
tributed to recent increases in the proportion of applications that result in bene- 
fit awards. 

• SSA’s “outreach” efforts have also influenced the disability growth in recent 
years. Outreach efforts — intended to inform potential eligibles about the SSI 
program — have also influenced the number of SSDI applications, because many 
of the SSI applicants are eligible for SSDI benefits. Also, the growth has been 
influenced by increased public awareness of the disability programs due, for ex- 
ample, to congressional actions or class action court cases which sometimes 
mandate that SSA conduct public information initiatives. Advocacy groups also 
conduct their own outreach efforts. 

• Finally, State cuts in general assistance and State and local efforts to have per- 
sons with impairments apply for Federal programs have contributed to the in- 
crease in SSI disability claims. 
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We expect to have a final report on Lewin-VHI’s study this summer. This report 
will further refine and extend their preliminary findings and attempt to determine 
if these effects are likely to recur in future recessions. 

DISABILITY TERMINATIONS 

Having discussed the underlying reasons for the increase in the number of people 
applying for disability benefits, I would now like to turn to the other end of the spec- 
trum — disability terminations, or the number of people leaving the disability rolls. 

Disability benefits are terminated when a beneficiary medically recovers, returns 
to work, or dies. In addition, disability benefits are terminated when beneficiaries 
reach age 65 because they are transferred to the retirement rolls. The percentage 
of beneficiaries whose disability benefits are terminated has steadily declined. There 
are several reasons this has occurred. For example: 

• The baby boom cohort has contributed to a general lowering of the average age 
of disability beneficiaries; 

• There have been more awards to people with mental impairments who tend to 
be yoimger and physically healthier, and therefore remain on the disability rolls 
longer; 

• The 1984 Disability Benefit Reform Act required a medical improvement stand- 
ard for continuing disability reviews; 

• Medical and technological advances have increased life expectancy; and 

• There has been an increase in the number of female beneficiaries, who tend to 
have a CTeater life expectancy than males. 

Clearly, these factors are, to a great extent, beyond our control. However, SSA 
conducts two important activities — continuing disability reviews (CDRs) and “em- 
ployment strategies” — which can affect the number of disability terminations. CDRs 
help ensure that only those who are truly disabled continue to get disability bene- 
fits, whereas our employment strategies are intended to help beneficiaries who re- 
main disabled enter the workforce, despite their disability. I will discuss these ac- 
tivities in greater detail in just a moment. 

GROWTH IN SPECIFIC SSI PROGRAM AREAS 

Now that I have described some of the reasons for growth in both the SSDI and 
SSI programs, let me turn to a discussion of the area where growth has been most 
controversial — the SSI program. While it is true that both programs have been 
growing rapidly, in the last 5 years, the SSDI program has grown by about 37 per- 
cent compared to approximately 53 percent for the SSI disability program. In the 
SSI program, there are two groups of SSI recipients which together represent about 
20 percent of the SSI disabled population — children (18.5%) and drug addicts and 
alcoholics (2%). Much discussion has surroimded these categories of recipients in re- 
cent years. Therefore, 1 would like to briefly discuss the growth in the number of 
these recipients. 

GROWTH IN THE NUMBER OF SSI CHILDREN 

I will focus first on the growth in the number of disabled children receiving SSI 
benefits. Growth in this category of beneficiary is the single most important fector 
in the growth of the SSI disability program. During the past 5 years, the number 
of disabled children receiving SSI has tripled — growing from about 296,000 in 1989 
to just over 890,000 at the close of 1994. Children now represent about 18.5 percent 
of the total SSI disabled population compared to 9 percent 5 years ago. Moreover, 
during that same period, program costs associated with children grew from about 
1 billion dollars annually to five billion dollars annually. 

We believe that this increase can be attributed to three major causes: the Zebley 
decision (which I mentioned earlier); updates to the medical criteria for evaluating 
mental disorders in children; and outreach efforts mandated by the (longress. 

The increase in the number of children receiving SSI, particularly based on men- 
tal impairments, along with the evaluation of behavioral criteria, has led to allega- 
tions about abuse in the SSI program. SSA, the Congress and the media have re- 
ceived inquiries from school teachers, psychologists, and State legislators alleging 
that some children with relatively mild impairments, such as learning disabilities 
and other behavioral problems, are being found disabled; and that parents may be 
coaching their children to misbehave or under perform in an effort to receive bene- 
fits. 

Mr. Chairman, although these complaints are anecdotal in nature, I want to as- 
sure you that we have investigated every allegation and will continue to do so. I 
am determined to maintain the fiscal integrity of the SSI program. 
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For instance, in an effort to determine whether these alleged abuses exist, we un- 
dertook a study of childhood disability claims to see if new regulations were being 
applied correctly and whether there was any evidence of malingering or coaching. 
Our study focused on impairments involving behavioral abnormalities and learning 
disorders. 

We found that the rules governing the evaluation of disability in children were 
generally being applied correctly by those making disability determinations. Of 
course, if any problems are found, we will certainly take corrective action. In addi- 
tion, studies by the Office of Inspector General for the Department of Health and 
Human Services and the General Accounting Office have not found evidence of 
widespread abuses in the program. Nevertheless, we are continuing to look for ways 
to ensure that only those children who meet the current statutory and regulatory 
definition of disability receive benefits. Let me mention here that the Commission 
on the Evaluation of Disability in Children, which was mandated by the Social Secu- 
rity Independence and Program Improvements Act of 1994 is examining the statu- 
tory definition of disability for children. The Commission, in consultation with the 
National Academy of Sciences will study the effects of the current SSI definition of 
disability as it applies to children under age 18 and their receipt of services, includ- 
ing the appropriateness of an alternative definition. It will also examine the feasibil- 
ity of other major changes in SSI benefits for children, including the desirability of 
providing benefits through non-cash means, such as vouchers. In addition, the Com- 
mission will look at other issues, including ways to increase the extent to which ben- 
efits are used to help a child achieve independence and an ability to work. We un- 
derstand that the Commission has expedited its review and we are very optimistic 
that the forthcoming recommendations from the Commission will assist us in deter- 
mining appropriate reform in the eligibility criteria and payment options for child- 
hood disability benefits. 

While we feel confident that we are administering current law and regulations 
properly, we do a^ee with the concerns about the growth of the program. The cri- 
teria for determining whether a child’s impairments are significant enough to war- 
rant Federal assistance for that child and his or her family is an appropriate subject 
for serious discussion. While change may be warranted, we are not convinced that 
the measures currently under consideration in the House provide the answers. 

• Changing a large part of the program from direct cash benefits to State block 
grants reduces the flexibility of families to determine the best way to spend 
money to assist their children with disabilities. At the same time, it would re- 
quire the creation of State bureaucracies to administer programs for service 
that would be more complex than the Federal cash benefit program currently 
in place. 

• “Fixing” the definitional issue by simply removing a step in the process rather 
than better defining by law and regulation the population of children to whom 
assistance should be provided may lead to the inadvertent exclusion of children 
with serious disabilities. 

The Administration sees the need for careful reform in this area. We believe pru- 
dence dictates wanting until the reviews identified above are completed. 

GROWTH IN THE NTTMEER OF DRUG ADDICTS AND ALCOHOLICS 

Mr. Chairman, let me now briefly address one other area of growth in the SSI 
disability rolls; the increase in the number of individuals who receive benefits based 
on drug addiction and alcoholism. Although DA6£A recipients currently represent 
only 2 percent of the SSI disabled population, this area of growth has been the sub- 
ject of much attention and controversy, as well as recent legislation. And, in fact, 
oyer the past 6 years, the number of individuals receiving SSI based on DA&A has 
significantly increased — ^from about 17,000 in 1989 to just over 100,000 in December 
1994. The growth in the DA&A rolls has primarily resulted from two factors: 

• Einphasis on the need for the State Disability Determination Services (DDS), 
which make the disability determination for SSA, to code accurately cases in- 
volving DA&A impairments; and 

• Active outreach activities to promote awareness of the availability of SSI pay- 
ments for those who have serious mental illness in addition to substance addic- 
tions. 

The growth in the number of SSI recipients receiving disability benefits based on 
DA&A has also led to increased public concerns and questions about the fundamen- 
tal nature of the SSI program and whether it is appropriate to provide cash benefits 
to such recipients. Questions have also been raised about the responsibility these 
individuals have to seek recovery. Unlike many other disabled individuals, those 
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suffering from substance addictions can, to varying degrees, influence their recovery 
by their own actions. 

In response to such concerns, the Social Security Independence and Program Im- 
prcwements Act of 1994 included new restrictions on the payment of benefits to 
SSDI and SSI beneficiaries whose disability is based on DA&A. The new provisions 
generally limit the payment of SSDI and SSI benefits to 36 months establish man- 
datoiy, progressive sanctions for noncompliance with treatment, and require install- 
ment payments of retroactive benefits to representative payees. 

We are implementing the new provisions and are hopeful that these new meas- 
ures will provide strong motivation for individuals disabled by substance addiction 
to improve their condition and become self-supporting. 

INITIATIVES TO ADDRESS PROGRAM-SPECIFIC FACTORS 

Mr. Chairman, you also asked me to discuss options to address the increasing pro- 
gram growth. As I stated previously, preliminary findings of the Lewin-VHI study 
clearly indicate that high unemployment is one of the most important factors influ- 
encing growth in the SSDI program. Again, the state of the economy is beyond 
SSA s control; however, if low levels of unemployment are maintained, it may nave 
a corresponding effect of decreasing the number of SSDI and SSI applications filed. 

Although economic and demographic influences are beyond SSA’s control, let me 
describe to you efforts we have been making to address factors within our control. 

SSI CHILDREN 

Let me turn first to initiatives to ensure that only children who are eligible under 
current law and regulations receive SSI disability benefits. Since the implementa- 
tion bf the childhood disability regulations in 1991, we have conducted a special re- 
view of SSI disability childhood medical determinations to ensure that they are cor- 
rect. In addition, we have: 

• Provided training to all ac^udicators on those issues which are most easily mis- 
mterpreted and on the adjudicator’s role in detecting coaching and malingering; 

• Reviewed all childhood disability claims in which coaching or malingering is ei- 
ther alleged or suspected; 

• E^ablished several SOO-numbers across the country for teachers and other 
school personnel to make confidential anonymous reports about perceived coach- 
ing or malingering; and 

We are assessing the childhood disability regulations to determine whether the 
new standards are being applied correctly or whether they require some adjustment. 
On this point we are working with the Commission on the Evaluation of Disability 
in Children. 


DRUG ADDICTS AND ALCOHOLICS 

We have also made excellent progress in implementing the provisions of the 1994 
lemslation placing restrictions on the payinent of benefits to drug addicts and alco- 
holics. For instance, we developed and published regulations necessary to implement 
the new law despite a 6-month timeframe and the complex nature of the issues ad- 
cmessed in the regulations. We also issued notices to DA&A beneficiaries explaining 
the new provdsions and advising that they are subject to them. Additionally, we now 
have referral and monitoring contracts or agreements in place for treatment pur- 
poses for the District of Columbia and all States except one, (We expect to have a 
contract in that State by the end of the year.) 

QUALITY ASSURANCE 

Mr. Qiairman, in addition to the efforts we are directing to specific populations 
f j have a number of safeguards in place to ensure the integrity 

ot the disability programs overall. For example, we review a statistically reliable 
sample of decisions to assess the accuracy of all aspects of disability claim process- 
ing. 

Moreover, we established sunset provisions on our regulations involving disability 
cnteria to ensure that they reflect up-to-date medical knowledge and that our rules 
are being applied accurately. We will be aggressively reviewing these rules as they 
sunset. 


CONTINUING DISABILITY REVIEWS 

Let me now focus on the two activities I mentioned earlier which can affect the 
number of terminations: continuing disability reviews, or CDRs, and employment 
strategies. Once beneficiaries are on the rolls, Mr. Chairman, CDRs ensure that 
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only those beneficiaries who continue to be disabled remain on the rolls. The up- 
surge in initial disability applications required that difficult decisions be made 
about the prudent use of limited administrative resources. Accordingly, in recent 
years, decisions were made to give highest priority to processing initial claims in 
order to ensure that eligible applicants with disabilities receive their benefits as 
quickly as possible, because these benefits are often the only means of support for 
the disabled and their families. 

Nevertheless, to help preserve the integrity of the disability programs, we recog- 
nized that we need to strike a better balance between addressing the growing work- 
loads in initial disability claims and conducting CDRs. However, the increasing 

f )ressure of other major workloads would not allow continued use of the traditional 
engthy, labor-intensive CDR process. Thus, in 1993 SSA implemented a more effi- 
cient CDR process through the use of a mailer and statistical profiles. 

This new process is twice as cost effective as our previous process and has in- 
creased the number of people we identify as medically improved. We are further re- 
fining this process to develop mailers that are specifically related to the beneficiary’s 
impairments, and to evaluate the use of additional information to determine the 
likelihood of medical improvement, such as Medicare utilization data. 

Although we continue to be faced with resource constraints, I want to assure you 
that I am determined to increase the number of CDRs we conduct. In fact, the Ad- 
ministration’s FY 1996 budget includes a request for funds to increase the number 
of CDRs we conduct in FY 1996 to 431,000 — a. threefold increase over FY 1994. 

EMPLOYMENT STRATEGIES 

Mr. Chairman, let me now focus on employment strategies, which is our other ini- 
tiative related to terminations. Employment strategies are designed to help individ- 
uals with disabilities enter the workforce. This is a crucial effort since, historically, 
less than one-half of 1 percent of the individuals who receive SSDI benefits ever 
leave the rolls to return to work. I would add, Mr. Chairman, that the trends I men- 
tioned earlier — that beneficiaries are younger on average, live longer, and are less 
likely to leave the rolls — underscore the importance of initiatives desimed to en- 
courage persons with disabilities to receive rehabilitation services and enter the 
workforce. 

Most individuals with disabilities have a strong desire to work, and we want to 
make sure they have the opportunity to do so. That is why we are intensifying our 
effort to assist beneficiaries and applicants in making the transition from depend- 
ence to independence. 

I have established a proactive strate^ team to develop approaches to increase the 
employment of current and potential disability beneficiaries, thereby promoting eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency and reducing their dependence on disability benefits. This 
team is headed by our Associate Commissioner for Disability, Dr. Susan Daniels. 
Dr. Daniels’ team has been obtaining information from Federal agency partners, 
members of the disability community and outside experts to obtain broad input on 
the problems and barriers individuals with disabilities face. 

In the near future, we will make decisions about how best to implement employ- 
ment strategies. I am optimistic that we can help many of our beneficiaries achieve 
a more rewarding life, while at the same time reducing disability program costs. 

ACTION PLAN FOR THE FUTURE 

Given the recent growth in the SSDI and SSI disability programs, Mr. Chairman, 
it seems clear that we may need to take steps to control future program growth par- 
ticularly since as, I have indicated, demographics will continue to be a source of 
growth in the future. 

I have already outlined a number of actions we are taking to ensure that only 
those who are disabled actually receive benefits. We are also working to help those 
who remain disabled enter the workforce. 

For example, within the next few months, we will have the results of important 
reports that will help us better understand the reasons for the OTOWth in the pro- 
-am and the best ways to deal with that ^owth. For instance, I nave already men- 
tioned the work being done by the Commission on the Evaluation of Disability in 
Children. Also, at the request of the House Committee on Ways and Means, the Na- 
tional Academy of Social Insurance has convened a Disability Policy Panel which 
is currently examining the interrelationship of income support policy and employ- 
ment of pecyle with disabilities. More specifically, the panel has been asked to re- 
view the definition of disability and its effect on employment and receipt of benefits. 

I believe we need to have the information all of these groups will provide in order 
to make informed decisions about the future of the disability programs. For, when 
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we talk about changes in the SSDI and SSI programs, we must consider the impor- 
tance of those proCTams to millions of Americans, and to American society as a 
whole — nearly 8 million beneficiaries receive SSDI and SSI benefits each year. 

'^erefore, it is critical that we maintain appropriate support for children with dis- 
abilities and move cautiously in recommending chanties to the SSDI and SSI pro- 
grams, so we do not hurt the programs and the millions of Americans who depend 
upon them. 

CONCLUSION 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, let me stress that, while there are indications that the 
situation may be irnproying somewhat, the Administration remains concerned about 
the growth in the disability programs. That is one reason we have undertaken major 
initiatives to improve the CDR process, and to help disabled individuals become pro- 
ductive members of the workforce. We are, of course, also working hard to imple- 
ment new rules for drug addicts and alcoholics, as required by legislation enacted 
last year. 

One of the most fundamental requirements in controlling program growth is to 
have an understanding of the factors underlying that growth. To that end, the 
Lewin-VHI research project begun in 1993 — which will be completed a few months 
from now — will help us better identiiy and quantify those mctors. Moreover, it 
should help us determine whether this recent growth represents a temporary phe- 
nomenon, or a longer-term trend. 

We look forward to working with you, Mr. Chairman, to determine what changes 
need to be made in the SSDI and SSI disability programs. 


Prepared Statement of Senator William S. Cohen 

Good Morning. I want to thank the Chairman for holding this morning’s hearing 
to address the escalating costs of the Supplemental Security Income program. 

I am pleased that the SSI program is on the table as part of entitlement reform, 
but I am concerned that many of the reforms that have been discussed this year 
do not address the root problems and backward incentives of our federal disability 
programs. 

GROWTH OF the DISABIUTY ROLIA 

At the same time we have been assuring senior citizens that we will not touch 
Social Security, a very real threat has been silently creeping up on the solvency of 
the social security trust funds — namely, the unfettered growth of the Social Security 
Disability Insurance program. 

SSI and SSDI are among the fastest growing programs of the Federal govern- 
ment. Over the past decade the number of recipients under age 65 on the DI and 
SSI programs has risen from 4,2 million to over 7 million, representing an increase 
of almost 70 per cent. The total cash benefits paid to these recipients increased al- 
most 60 per cent in the same period. 

The Social Security Administration sends out about one billion in cash payments 
each week to persons on the DI and SSI programs. Despite this huge outlay of fed- 
eral dollars, we have paid little attention over how these taxpayer dollars are being 
spent and how the nature of disability programs has changed, 

I would like to share with the committee a few examples of how the federal dis- 
ability programs are sorely in need of reform. 

DRUG ADDICTS AND ALCOHOLICS ON DISABILITY 

Perhaps the most blatant example of how our federal disability programs have 
gone haywire came to light in an investigation of SSI and SSDI benefits being paid 
to drug addicts and alcoholics conducted by my staff on the Special Committee on 
Aging with the General Accounting Office. 

We found that the “word on the street” is that SSI benefits are an easy source 
of cash for drugs and alcohol. The message of the disability programs has been: “If 
you are an addict or an alcoholic, the money will keep flowing as long as you stay 
addicted. If you get off the addiction, the money stops.” Rather than encouraging 
rehabilitation and treatment, the disability programs' cash payments have perpet- 
uated and enabled drug addiction and dependency. 

For example, just a few weeks ago at a hearing I chaired in the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging we heard from Bob Cote, the director of a homeless shelter in 
Denver. Mr. Cote told the committee in riveting testimony that he personally knew 
46 drug addicts who had died from drug overdoses from the drugs they bought with 
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SSI checks. Mr. Cote went on to testify that a liquor store down the street from his 
shelter was the representative payee for over $200,000 in SSI checks, and a bar just 
two doors down from his shelter was the representative payee for $160,000 in SSI 
checks. 

Taxpayers were outraged to learn that situations like these have been going on 
for years with almost no oversight by the Social Security Administration on how 
these tax dollars and trust fund monies have been used. 

Last year, in response to our investigation, the Congress took steps to place better 
protections on the disability payments made to addicts and alcoholics. We mandated 
that all persons receiving disability benefits due to alcohol or drug abuse must re- 
ceive treatment, imposed a three year cut off for benefits for addicts and alcoholics, 
and toughened the representative payee rules in order to get cash out of the hands 
of addicts. 

While there will continue to be debate over whether last year's legislation went 
far enough, it was a major step toward stemming abuses in the disability program. 

OTHER ABUSES IN THE DISABILITY PROGRAMS 

Drug addicts and alcoholics are not the only ones who have gotten the message 
that the disability programs are a good source of cash. 

The stories of abuse are rampant: 

• Translators and other middlemen coach immigrants on how to feign mental im- 
pairments and other disabilities in order to qualify for benefits, and fraudulent 
doctors submit false medical evidence to qualify claimants for SSI or DI bene- 
fits. 

• There have been widespread allegations that some parents are coaching their 
children to feign mental impairment and behavioral problems in order to qualify 
for SSI benefits. There is growing concern that the SSI program for children in- 
adequately targets assistance for children and can, in the long run, promote life- 
long dependency rather than independence. 

• Even states are finding that the federal disability pro^ams are a good deal. 
Many states have developed aggressive programs to shift persons from their 
state welfare rolls onto the federal disability rolls. 

For example, one state shaved about $55 million from its state budget by paying 
contractors to shift welfare recipients to the federal rolls. This translates to nearly 
15,400 recipients who enrolled in SSI instead of state assistarice in fiscal year 1994. 
These cost-shifting techniques are proving to be lucrative business deals for disabil- 
ity consultants wh^o are paid for each person they move off the state books and onto 
the federal program. 

THE DISABILITY PROGRAMS DO LITTLE TO MONITOR THE ROLLS 

At the same time the rolls are surging, fewer persons are leaving the disability 
rolls. Often, getting on disability means a lifetime of benefits, even for persons who 
could return to work. Our investigation found, for example, that the Social Security 
Administration is grossly behind in conducting continuing disability reviews to de- 
termine if persons are still eligible for benefits. 

In addition, the SSA makes virtually no effort to help rehabilitate recipients so 
they could return to work. Appallingly, only about 1 in every 1,000 persons on the 
disability rolls gets off the program through the SSA’s rehabilitation efforts. The 
federal disability programs have failed to keep pace with a more accessible work- 
place being created through the Americans With Disabilities Act and advances in 
medical technology. 

In short, at a time when disabled Americans have the opportunity to become more 
independent, the federal disability programs are fostering dependency. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

The guiding principles in our review of the disability program should be to pre- 
serve benefits for those who truly need assistance yet not entrap those who could 
and want to be independent. 

There is more work to be done to tighten the restrictions enacted last year on 
drug addicts and alcoholics on SSI and SSDI, but flatly abandoning all assistance 
to SSI and SSDI recipients whose primary impairment is substance abuse may be 
harsh and counterproductive. Stripping these recipients of Medicaid eligibility would 
ensure that they do not receive treatment for their substance abuse, thus guarantee- 
ing that they will not be rehabilitated and return to work. 

Additionally, the practical effect of such a total prohibition woidd be to have a 
large number of these recipients reapplsdng for benefits on the basis of another im- 
pairment, such as mental impairments. Since the new representative payee safe- 
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guards passed last year do not apply to mental impairments, substance abusers 
would once again be eligible to receive unsupervised cash benefits to feed their ad- 
dictions. 

• To address other flaws in the SSI/SSDI programs, I strongly recommend that 
the Social Security Administration be required to conduct more continuing dis- 
ability reviews to remove ineligible persons from the rolls. The estimated cost 
of one CDR is $1,000. Today, if the average DI beneficiary receives benefits 
until age 66, roughly $225,000 will be spent on benefits and health care costs. 
Failure to conduct targeted CDR’s on recipients with impairments most likely 
to show improvement is simply penny wise and pound foolish. 

• The priorities in SSA must be examined to place less emphasis on outreach, 
’l^ile we should make benefits available to those who are eligible, the outreach 
efforts by SSA have proved lucrative for states, disability consultants, and oth- 
ers who manipulate the system, but veiy costly for the federal government. It 
18 time that we step back from our outreach efforts and shift SSA’s emphasis 
toward educating recipients about work incentive programs and promoting voca- 
tional rehabilitation, as well as conducting continuing disability reviews. 

Further, while a daimting task, we should work toward more flexibility in the 
structure of the disaWlity program. SSI is a “one-size fits all” program but it pro- 
vides benefits to a diverse group of individuals. Young and old, some are able to 
work with the help of new technoloCT, while others would benefit from counseling — 
yet the disability programs treat each of these cases the same. We must rethink our 
disability programs so that we help those who can be independent get off the dis- 
ability program and provide long term assistance to those who continue to need as- 
sistance. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to share with the committee the story of 
a very impressive woman, Mary Jane Owen, who testified before the Aging Commit- 
tee earlier this month. 

Ms. Owen, who is blind, hearing impaired, and uses a wheelchair, was on SSI and 
developed a business plan to establish her own consulting firm, l^en she sought 
assistance from the Social Security Administration to apply for the SSA’s PASS pro- 
gram that would allow her to keep her benefits while she saved the $5,000 she 
needed to buy a laptop computer, doors were shut in her face at every turn. She 
so Piit 9“ ^®ok of attention and being treated like a victim — she asked 

Social Security to stop sending her benefits. But the checks never stopped coming. 
At the A^ng Committee hearing, Ms. Owen handed me a pile of uncashed checks 
totalling just over $16,000. Mary Jane Owen asked me to take these checks and do 
with them what I felt was appropriate. I want you to know that all she ever wanted 
from Social Security was $5,000 to buy a voice-activated computer. She did not get 
l^^and she did not get help from the disability program to become self sufficient. 
Ms. Owen’s checks are a powerful symbol of how our current disability programs 
have failed to help Americans with disabilities become independent. We can and 
must do more to better meet the needs of millions of Americans with disabilities. 


Prepared Statement of Senator Bob Dole 

I commend Chairman Simpson for calling this hearing to examine the soaring 
costs of the Supplemental Security Income (SSI) and Social Security Disability In- 
come (SSDI) programs. 

No doubt about it, scrutiny of SSI is overdue. In recent years the Finance Com- 
mittee has looked at SSDI growth after predictions by the Social Security 'Trustees 
of insolvency in the Disability Insurance (DI) Trust Fund. That problem has been 
solved — at least in the near term — by last year’s Social Security Independence and 
Program Improvements Act which reallocated more FICA tax to the DI Trust Fund. 

However, a check by my staff found that the last time the Finance Committee 
held a hearing on any aspect of the SSI program was 9 years ago, in July of 1986. 
At that time, the Subcommittee on Social Security and Income Maintenance Pro- 
p'ams considered a bill I had introduced to make SSI work incentives permanent 

concerned about SSI, and for good reason. In the five years between 
1989 and 1994, the rolls grew 42 percent, from 4.1 to 5.8 million recipients. Expend- 
itures jumped frorn $15 to $24 billion. CBO recently projected the rolls will grow 
by another 2.2 million persons by 2000, and expenditures increase to almost $43 bil- 
lion. 

Some might say these numbers reflect success in helping poor people who are dis- 
abled or elderly. Others believe that they are signs of a program out of control. Or 
even if the program is working properly, we can’t afford it. 
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It seem to me that if we are to tackle SSI growth in a responsible way, we need 
to begin by looking at three issues. 

First, is SSI being abused? We have a fundamental obligation to the American 
people to make sure that either such reports are unfounded, or that we are ready 
to fix them. 

I expect other members have heard, as I have, stories that some children on SSI 
are not disabled, or money is spent in ways that do not benefit the child. Even if 
these allegations are untrue — as some contend — we must make sure children’s SSI 
is working as intended. No doubt about it, for some families with a severely disabled 
child, SSI can be a lifesaver. It allows them to care for their child at home — who 
might otherwise be institutionalized at much greater cost to the government — or ob- 
tain services they could not otherwise afford. I think we can all agree if a small pay- 
ment can help a disabled child stay with his family, or grow into a productive adult, 
it is better for the child and better for society. 

Another sore point is cash benefits for drug addicts and alcoholics. Last year, at 
the prompting of Senator Cohen, Congress sharply limited SSI benefits for sub- 
stance abusers and tightened treatment requirements. 

But I still have doubts about the wisdom and fairness of cash benefits for sub- 
stance abusers. Substance abuse is a terrible scourge to individuals and families, 
but I would like to see convincing evidence that SSI helps people get off drugs. At 
most SSI should be a hand up, not a hand out. And it should not under any cir- 
cumstances help people continue their drug habits. 

Second, is the Social Security Administration managing the SSI program properly, 
and consistent with congressional intent? For example, we need to know if disability 
determinations are being correctly made and that persons no longer disabled are 
being terminated. But let me also add that this means people who need benefits get 
them as well. 

Third, have our cash programs — and our other disability programs for that mat- 
ter — kept up with our national disability policy? How prepared are we for the fu- 
ture? Five years ago we passed the Americans with Disabilities Act, which set na- 
tional disability goals of equal opportunity, full participation, independent living, 
and economic self-sufficiency. 

DisalDility benefits do little to promote independence or economic self-sufficiency. 
There is no career ladder for Social Security recipients, We need to help more people 
get off the disability check and on to a paycheck. 

If we are in trouble today, consider the fUture. Little attention has been paid to 
the rapidly growing number of people with disabilities. Medical science increasingly 
keeps people alive from once fatal conditions, albeit often with severe and lifelong 
disability. And given that disability increases with age, the aging of the American 
population predicts a sharp growth in disability over the next several decades. 

Taken together, this information should allow us to move forward. Let’s not forget 
though that SSI has provided a basic income to some of the poorest and most dis- 
advantaged members of our society. As other members of the subcommittee will re- 
call, fifteen years ago we mandated a program to remove persons fi'om the disability 
rolls who were no longer disabled. Well intended, but hundreds of thousands were 
dropped, only to be reinstated by courts. Governors were up in arms. It seems to 
me we are smart enough not to repeat that history. 


Prepared Statement of David Koitz 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: At the request of Finance Com- 
mittee staff the Congressional Research Service did two recent studies of the status 
of the disability programs of the Social Security Administration (SSA), one in 1992 
and another in 1994. I was asked to speak to you today about some of the things 
we found and about some of the issues now affecting these programs, particularly 
those related to their rapid growth. 

There are now nearly 10 million people receiving Social Security and Supple- 
mental Security Income (SSI) disability benefits. Together, these two programs rep- 
resent the largest dipbility benefit programs in the nation with estimated expendi- 
tures of $66 billion in FY 1995. Administered by SSA with assistance from State- 
run agencies, nearly 2.7 million disability claims will be filed in 1996 with 1/3 or 
more of them being approved at the initial stage. The process is massive and very 
cumbersome not only because two levels of Government are involved, but because 
claimants who are initially denied can make 3 appeals to SSA and then go to Fed- 
eral court. 
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Recipients of SSA 

's disability 

programs... 


1980... 

6,9 million 

1984... 

6.2 million 

1989... 

7.1 million 

1995... 

10 million (estimate) 


While their numbers are large, it should be kept in mind that SSA’s disability re- 
cipients represent less than 4% of the overall population. In contrast, nearly 130 
million people still get up and go to work every day. Simply put, the vast majority 
of our society is not alleging to be disabled to acquire an income from public funds. 
Moreover, the recent growth that has given rise to many concerns about these pro- 
grams may be subsiding. Recent workload statistics show applications have leveled 
out. My point here is not to minimize the size of these programs or the issues sur- 
rounding them, but only to lend some perspective. 

Tfw growth in new applications has subsided, but the size of these programs still 
poses major long-range issues 


Since 1984... 

U.S. population rose by 1 1 % 

SSA's disability enroilees rose by 60% 


The issues with these programs are significant. Since 1984, which was the last 
time Congress altered them in any major way, the overall population of the United 
States has grown by 11%; in contrast, enrollment in these programs rose by 60%. 
Since 1989, enrollment has risen by 40% and expenditures have doubled. There has 
been a lot of speculation about what drove up applications between 1989 and now, 
but nothing conclusive. The recession has been over for 4 years, unemployment has 
fallen from 7.7% to 5.4%, and total employment in the U.S. has risen by 8 million 
people. Yet the number of Disability Insurance (DI) and SSI applications remains 
at an all-time high. Thus, it would be misleading to conclude that the dominant fac- 
tor behind the recent growth in the programs was a poor employment picture. Out- 
reach by SSA, efforts by State and local governments to enroll people in Federal 
programs, promotion of these programs by the advocacy community, the 1990 Zebley 
court decision liberalizing SSI rules for disabled children, and generally growing 
“awareness” of the programs within the population may together be more important 
than the state of the economy in explaining what has been going on. 

Moreover, while applications may have leveled off, there are an unprecedented 
number of cases where appeals are being sought and that number is still growing. 
In the 1988 to 1990 period, 740,000 appeals were processed. For the 1994-96 period, 
SSA now estimates the number will be 1.7 million. Never before has the agency 
processed 600,000 appeals a year with end-of year backlogs of nearly the same mag- 
nitude. Although some appeals will be summarily dismissed, with SSA’s Office of 
Hearings and Appeals reversing denials at an 80% rate, there will be more than 
a million people added to the rolls simply because of appeals decided in the 1994- 
96 period. 
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Trustees' estimates of future 

DI enrollment ( in millions) 

1995.... 

5.3 

2005.... 

8.8 

2015.... 

10.2 


Looking farther out, the baby-boom generation is on the edge of its disability 
prone years. The oldest boomers are now 49. As they enter their 5th decade, the 
incidence of disability among them will rise. The social security trustees projected 
last year that the number of DI recipients would grow over the next decade from 
5.8 million to 8.8 million. Under the social security actuaries’ most recent projec- 
tions — taking into account last year’s reallocation of retirement taxes to DI — the DI 
trust fund would become insolvent in 2015. At that point, the checks could no longer 
be paid on time. At that point total DI enrollment would exceed 10 million people. 
And reallocating again from the retirement program would be unlikely given the 
nearness of its own financial insolvency. Under last year’s combined projections for 
the 2 programs, insolvency would occur in 2029. This year’s report is likely to show 
it occurring sooner. And if the pattern of past forecasts follows, the insolvency point 
could move foreword again in subsequent reports. 


Projected points of insolvency... 


Disability Insurance (DI)... 

2015 

Old Age and Survivors Insurance 


(OASI)... 

2030 

Combined... 

2029 


Finally, the simple fact that there are big dollars involved makes these programs 
an issue. Together, DI and SSI disability pajroents represent the 4th largest cat- 
egory of Federal entitlement spending, and this does not even take into account the 
subsidiary benefits many of these recipients receive through medicare, medicaid, 
food stamps, state SSI supplements, and social services. Only the social security re- 
tirement and survivor program, medicare, and medicaid are larger. Thus, to the ex- 
tent that aggregate entitlement growth is considered unsustainable in the long run, 
the magnitude and growth of these two programs cannot be ignored. 

Changes in policy and administrative practice probably explain more of the volatile 
enrollment of these programs than economic and health trends in society 
Over the last 20 years, enrollment has been volatile. It hasn’t gone up and down 
like unemployment insurance, but there has been no smooth trend reflecting a soci- 
ety that is gradually growing older. 

’The implementation of the Black Lung benefits program in the early 1970s — 
which SSA had initial responsibility for — ^and the SSI program in 1974 put a lot of 
strain on SSA. Large numbers of new claims and the work involved in taking over 
adult public assistance rolls from the States was enormous and for a time over- 
whelmed the agency. Cases had to be processed quickly, rules were relaxed, and re- 
views of existing recipients were mar^nal. Notably, the DI rolls nearly doubled from 
1970 to 1977. As the workloads subsided later in the decade, SSA took small steps 
to tighten up, and enrollment began to fall. The decline picked up speed in the early 
1980s when the Reagan Administration launched a major effort to remove 
ineligibles from the rolls. Nearly 1.3 million recipients were re-examined from 
March 1981 to December 1983, and 475,000 were given benefit-cessation notices. Al- 
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Percent of initial awards based 1 

on mental disorders... 


DI: 


in early 1980s... 

11% 

in 1993... 

26% 

SSI-disability: 


in mid 1970s... 

30-35% 

in 1993... 

55% 


lowance rates on new claims dropped as well. Overall DI enrollment declined until 
1983 and SSI enrollment stayed relatively flat for a 4-year period. 

Strong criticism was levied at SSA and the Administration over the large number 
of recipients who were affected by the reviews. Many whose benefits were ceased 
by State agencies were reinstated by SSA’s Administrative Law Judges and the Fed- 
eral courts. Congress became concerned that too many of the benefit terminations 
were insupportable, and many Governors told their agencies to stop the reviews. 
Eventually, the Administration put a moratorium on itself. However, the issue sub- 
sided only with the passage of legislation in 1984, the major provisions of which in- 
structed SSA to revise its criteria for evaluating mental impairments and limited 
the circumstamces in which someone could be removed from the rolls if the agency 
were unable to show the person’s condition improved. These issues and others had 
originated with major class action suits. 

In 1984, few people were aware of how significant the changes would be. There 
was little understanding that mental impairments would become the single most 
prevalent basis for new awards. In the early 1980s, they accounted for maybe 10- 
11% of initial DI awards; by 1993 they accounted for 26%. For SSI, they rose from 
30-35% in the mid 19708 to 65% in 1993. The provision limiting cases that could 
be ended without showing medical improvement, coupled with the loss of adminis- 
trative resources from a large down-sizing of SSA, had a msyor impact on the num- 
ber of cessations. Basically, with some exceptions, if the agency cannot show today 
that a recipient's medical condition has improved, it cannot remove the person even 
if it were to determine that the person is not entitled under the rules. Limited data 
from the 1970s suggest that maybe 40% of the recipients reviewed then received 
benefit-cessation notices. The rate since passage of the 1984 amendments has not 
exceeded 16% and was only 9.9% in 1993. Moreover, many such cases have been 
reversed upon appeal, so that the ultimate rate could be as low as S or 6%. Where 
through much of the 1970 b these reviews (coupled with cases where recipients re- 
turned to work) resulted in people being removed from the rolls at a rate of 20 per 
thousand recipients, in 1993 it was estimated to be 2 per thousand. 

There were other changes in the 1984 amendments that also contributed to a loos- 
ening trend including giving more weight to statements from a claimant’s personal 
physician, to allegations of pain, and to the combined impact of multiple impair- 
ments where none alone would qualify the claimant. Although other factors may 
have contributed, the DI rolls starting growing again in 1984 rising by 13% by 1989. 
The SSI rolls grew by 32%. 

The Court system had a mmor impact again in the 1990 Zebley case by liberaliz- 
ing the rules for impaired children seeking entry to SSI. The Supreme Court said 
that children had to be evaluated on a basis “comparable to adults" — language that 
was in the orimnal SSI statute — the result of which has been SSA’s attempt to as- 
sess whether cMdren claiming disability can function on an “age appropriate” basis. 
Major changes were made with regard to evaluating mental impairments as well. 
Subsequently, the number of children on the SSI rolls grew from 296,000 in 1989 
to 900,000 today. This alone accounts for 1/5 th of the overall enrollment increase 
in SSA’s disability programs since 1989. 

People tend to look for economic reasons, such as changing unemployment, or at 
general health trends in society, to explain enrollment changes in these programs. 
They start by assuming that because the definition of disability in the law has been 
the same since the mia-1960B, the rules of the program haven’t changed. They also 
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assume that administrative practice is a constant. However, much, if not most, of 
the program’s volatility probably results from legislation, court decisions, and ad- 
ministrative changes. Simply put, the program is highly sensitive to what many 
would view as subtle rule and process changes. 

The failure to conduct reviews of existing recipients affects the public’s perception of 
the program, not just the number of ineligible people who remain on the rolls 


Annual number of DI recipients 

required to be reviewed 

by law... 500,000 


Actual & projected... 



1991... 

45,446 



1992... 

46,214 



1993... 

49,202 



1994... 

81,691 

(plus SSI... 

4,363) 

1995... 

184,000 

(plus SSI... 

10,000) 

1996... 

234,000 

(plus SSI... 

116,000) 


For more than 5 years now, the agency has stretched its resources to process 
claims. And this has taken its toll on the monitoring of people on the rolls. Under 
legislation enacted in 1980, SSA should be reviewing the medical condition of 
500,000 DI recipients a year. For the last 5 years, the number has been fewer than 
100,000; in 3 of them, it has been under 50,000. In SSI, even though the number 
of disabled enrollees exceeds that of DI, there have been even fewer. In reaction. 
Congress mandated last year that at least 100,000 SSI recipients be reviewed annu- 
ally for the next 3 years and that all children be reviewed when they reach age 18. 
However, the issue really gets down to limited administrative dollars. Like other 
federal agencies, SSA is bound by Government-wide budget “caps” on discretionary 
spending. The agency can be required by law to do more, but it has to be given the 
resources to do so. The difficulty here is that if you give SSA a larger appropriation, 
it has to come from someone else’s. SSA’s latest appropriations request shows that 
for DI and SSI combined, it will do 194,000 medical reviews in FY 1995 and 350,000 
in FY 1996. While higher than in recent years, they will affect only 2 to 4% of the 
programs’ total recipients each year. 

People quickly recognize that there are costs involved in keeping ineligible people 
on the rolls — the actuaries project that for every dollar spent on reviews, there are 
4 to 6 benefit dollars to be saved. But the failure to remove ineligibles from the rolls 
also may be encouraging enrollment. The message being sent is that "once on, you 
may never be removed.” With children, the prospect may be benefits for an entire 
lifetime. Moreover, with the claims process being lengthy and difficult, and with 
delays being compounded by the high volume of claims, once enrolled, a person has 
ample reason to pause before contemplating an attempt to work. 

Simply put, the public’s perception of the overall climate of the program — whether 
it is “loose” or “tignt''--i8 likely to be influenced not just by the rates at which peo- 
ple are allowed or denied benefits, but by what is expected of them when they get 
in. 

SSA’s Planned “Administrative Reforms" Could Be Costly 

The Committee may want to pay careful attention to the new administrative re- 
forms that SSA recently launched. Conceptually, they could be the most far reaching 
steps ever taken to improve the process. The agency’s goal of greatly reducing the 
time it takes to get a final decision addresses an unrelenting source of public frus- 
tration and tension between the agency and Congress. But the changes also could 
be far reaching in terms of how many people get into the program. The reform 
hinges on expansion of the initial stage of decision making, in part by bringing the 
claimant and disability examiner face-to-face. The current process relies mostly on 
an examiner’s review of a “paper” file. Past experiments with face-to-face contact 
suggests that it will result in more awards, and the concern is that this happens 
in part because the examiner becomes more sympathetic. Moreover, eliminating the 
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first stage of appeal as SSA proposes — ^the so-called reconsideration stage — may 
cause more people to seek hearings and appeals where their chance of reversal now 
averages 80%. 

It’s not that face-to-face contact is inherently bad— hopefully it would render 
many legitimate benefit awards sooner— but why should there continue to be 2 more 
levels of de novo or open-record appeal that includes another face-to-face hearing? 
Even if relatively fewer denials are appealed under SSA’s plan, if a substantial 
number of cases will continue to be reversed because different standards of disabil- 
ity exist at the appellate levels — which many analysts believe — the process is imfair. 
It should not be looser for someone who appeals than it is for someone who simply 
accepts the initial decision. If it is due to submission of new evidence or different 
or worsening conditions, what’s the point of making it an appeal to a judge? It is 
not an appeal of an earlier denial; it is a new case and at least in theory should 
be remanded back for another first-stage review. 

The status quo has been defended for years based on the premise that the fi-ont- 
end process is so weak, you need to keep the record open for appeals to assure that 
claimants have a fair shot. Simply put, you need to allow the introduction of new 
evidence at all stages of decision making, even though the last three are supposed 
to be for appeals. But if the first stage is to be greatly improved, why shouldn’t the 
appeal levels be made truly appellate by requiring that the decisions made there 
be based on the same set of facts used by the initial decision maker? In addition, 
under SSA’s plan, face-to-face contact would be offered to the claimant prior to issu- 
ing a first-stage denial. Is there then really any need for another level of semi-for- 
mal, “due process,” open-record hearings conducted by administrative law judges? 
Wouldn’t a less formal, closed record, review by someone other than a judge suffice? 

The agency says that its reforms will be cost neutral, but it has little basis to esti- 
mate the overall impact of the changes it is planning. Although lacking many impor- 
tant details, conceptually, they are huge. While a good case can be made for what 
SSA is planning at the initial stage, it becomes a piecemeal and possibly very costly 
change if fundamental reform of the later stages is not considered at the same time. 

Dl Benefits May Be Too High in the Long Term When Compared to Future Retire- 
ment Benefits 


Advantage to receiving DI benefits 
instead of retirement benefits 
at age 62 ... 

Today... they would be 25% higher 

In 2022 (when full retirement 
age is 67)... they would be 43% higher 

If full retirement age were raised 
to 70. . . they would be 70% higher 


looking long term, there is an issue with DI benefit levels. As a restilt of the 1983 
Social Security Amendments, the age at which a retiree gets full benefits will rise 
from 66 to 67 gradually over a 22-year period. It begins in the year 2000. People 
will still be able to get benefits at 62, but they will take a larger “early-retirement” 
reduction. Retirees today who elect benefits at 62 can also file for DI, and if they 
are succepfiil, their benefits will be 25% larger — simply put, they don’t suffer an 
“early retirement” reduction. When 67 becomes the full-benefit age in 2022, the ad- 
vantage to getting DI at 62 will be 43%. Many people have at least some form of 
impairment when they reach their 60a, and if they don’t have a job or are margin- 
ally employed when they file for DI, making an assessment of whether it is their 
impairment that precludes them from working can be highly judgmental. With the 
prospect of receiving 43% higher benefits, it may be reasonable to assume that 
many “early retirees” will file simultaneously for DI and retirement benefits. If the 
age for full benefits were raised to 70 — ^to help, for instance, resolve social security’s 
long-range insolvency problem — the incentive for an age-62 retiree to file for DI 
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would jump to 70%. Thus, in addition to the inequity of the situation, what is now 
a simple claims process for most retirees could turn into a lengthy and complex one 
m the tuture. 1 would note that one measure addressing this issue was proposed 
m a socml security solvency bill introduced last year by former Representative Jake 
Pickle (H.R. 4275). 


WithM^e Younger People Getting Into the Program, “Time Limits” on Benefits May 
Be Desirable 


Anther isme anses from the increasingly younger ages at which people are get- 
ting DI benefits. In 1956, when the program was enacted, you had to be at least 
50 to qualify. It was designed to serve older workers in physically-demanding jobs 
whose impairments made work difficult or impossible. In effect, DI made early re- 
tirement possible. To a large extent, the program’s regulations continue to reflect 
this emphasis. However, considerably different people are being served by the pro- 
gram today— most notably, they are younger. In 1958, the average age of men 
awarded benefits was 59 and 2 months; in 1993, it was 47 and 8 months. Almost 
An-K. awarded benefit in 1993 were under age 50; 28% were under age 

40. Moreover, today mental disorders account for nearly twice as many initial 
awards as heart disease^ in 1981, the opposite was true. 

The point is that while many people still enter this program after a lifetime of 
arduous work and with little likelihood of leaving, the rising proportion of awards 
gomg to younger people suggests that maybe the concepts of the program ought to 
be re-examined. One revolves around the duration of benefits. The issue is whether 
AC ^ should be time limited — say to 3 years — especially for people under age 50 or 
45 whose impairments are not clearly pennanent. Giving benefits for a defined 
length ot time doesn t mean that a person can never again receive them. It simply 
the Government is not assuming you will need them for the rest of your 
life ft says that it is not an “early retirement” award. It says that you have to be 
evmuated again and that you have to get another award if benefits are to continue 
And It doesn t necessarily mean that the 5-month waiting period for DI has to be 
met again either. In essence, it may be more symbolic than substantive, but it could 
send a different message about the role of the program. 


Medical Presumptions of Disability May Need to be Narrowed 

A related issue revolves around the so-called medical listings. These are regu- 
latoiT criteria that describe medical conditions (and the severity thereof that allow 
people to get benefits presumptively assuming they are not working or are earning 
less than $500 a month. In 1993, about 2/3b of all initial awards were made on this 
oasis. In these types of awards, the question is not asked of whether the person has 
functional caparity to do some work. It is asked only if they are unable to 
quality presutimtively. Studies and survey data, however, suggest that there are 
many people who are working today who could meet the presumptive criteria if they 
stopped working and applied. The point is that there may be too much reliance on 
presumptions of disability to qualify people for benefits. The agency itself has raised 
the questicm of whether the presumptions should be narrowed. 

I raise these tw issues as long-range ones because both would require labor-in- 
tensive changes They would be time consuming and require more staff. At a time 
When bbA can t meet existing process requirements in the law, when the Govern- 
ment IS downsizing the bureaucracy, and when ever-tightening constraints on dis- 
cretionary spending are likely, it is hard to see how these types of reforms could 
be implemented soon. 


Expectations That Rehabilitation” Can Reduce the Number of People on the Rolls 
May Be Too High 

One last issue I would raise deals with the impact of “rehabilitation” on enroll- 
me^. Experience through the 1970s suggests that only modest changes in the size 
t"® programs could be expected from rehabilitation. And it was for this reason 
that the Reagan Administration greatly reduced rehabilitation expenditures in 1981. 
ft&As spending on rehabilitation has risen since the early 1980s, but it is still much 
below the levels experienced in the 1970s. However, because the number of younger 
people coming into the programs has been rising, and the rolls overall are notably 
younger than 15 or 20 years ago, there may be more reason today to put more re- 
sources into rehabilitation. 

I would offer one note of caution though. With SSA taking 2.7 million claims a 
year, its ability to track cases on a large scale is very limited. It has always seen 
Its pnmary role as processing payments— it makes decisions and authorizes checks 
It IS not in the case m^agement, social work, rehabilitation, or job placement busi- 
S w rehabilitating SSA’s disability enrollees may be 

desirable, it is not clear that the agency could or would ever give it great attention. 
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The Increase in Children, Drug Addicts and Alcoholics, and Aliens on SSI 

I also was asked to comment on the sharp rise in SSI enrollment of impaired chil- 
dren, substance abusers, and immigrants. As I mentioned earlier, 1/5 of the overall 
growth in SSA’s disability rolls since 1989 is attributable to children joining the SSI 
program. They account for 1/3 of SSI’s disability-related growth. Most of this in- 
crease — perhaps 2/3s of it — involves children having mental impairments, with men- 
tal retardation being the largest single cause. Awards for other mental impair- 
ments — e.g. attention deficit, mood, personality, and infant disorders have been ris- 
ing very rapidly as well, but more than half of the mental impairment awards have 
been for mental retardation. Although there has been a lot of publicof disabled 
adults. GAO recently testified that at the beginning of this year there were 101,000 
SSI recipients receiving benefits due to alcoholism or drug addiction, up from 17,000 
in 1989. Alien recipients rose from 370,000 to 798,000 — or by 428,000. About 
200,000 of this rise was due to disability claims. Together, these two groups of re- 
cipients account for less than 300,000 of a 1.2 million overall rise in disabled adults 
on SSI. 

Nonetheless, when you view these three categories of recipients together — chil- 
dren, immigrants, and substance abusers — they account for half of the overall 1.8 
million rise in SSI disability enrollment over the last 5 years. 


Increase in overall SSI enrollment 
since 1989 1.8 million 

Increase in: 

child recipients... 600,000 

immigrant recipients... 200,000 
substance abusers... 100,000 


As you are aware, the House welfare bill would remove many of these recipients 
from the rolls as well as preclude many new entrants. CBO recently projected that 
in 1997 there would be 750,000 fewer people on SSI due to disability as a result 
of these measures. Some of the affected children would be eligible for services under 
a new State grant program. There also would be 250,000 fewer immigrants on the 
aged rolls. I would be glad to address any other questions you may have about these 
measures. However, in keeping with CRS’s role of neutrality on pending legislation, 
I would have to decline to take a position on them. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my testimony. 


F’repared Statement of Senator Rick Santorum 

Mr. Chairman, I’d first like to thank you for the opportunity to appear before the 
subcommittee today. As you may know from my previous life in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I spent a good deal of time and research on welfare reform policies, 
and more specifically in the area of the Supplemental Security Income (SSI) pro- 

S ams. During the 103rd Congress, I served as the ranking Republican on the 
uman Resources Subcommittee on Ways & Means. In that capacity, we took a 
hard look at the very topic you are covering today — the growth in SSI and rec- 
ommendations for controlling those programs. And working in cooperation with our 
Oversight and Social Security Subcommittees, we feel we have laid the foundation 
for real reform in the SSI programs as a whole. 

While details of my House activity on welfare reform in general can be left for 
another time, I’d like to get right to today’s discussion of the beneficiary and cost 
growth in SSI, as well as my own recommendations on those programs. In no order 
of priority, we may want to first look at the SSI Children’s program. 

SSI FOR children 

Since the Zebley decision in 1990, we have seen an obvious and enormous growth 
in the amount of beneficiaries and amount of federal dollars spent in this program — 
the number of children on SSI reached 683,000 in 1993 while the amount of spend- 
ing was $24 billion. And while this is clearly the major catalyst in the growth and 
costs of the program as a whole, an alarming and controversial ancillary effect has 
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been the amount of fraud and abuse that is perceived and has been reported within 
the children’s program itself — more specifically with regard to the definition of “dis- 
ability” that the &bley decision solidified. 

Under the beneficiary criteria for disability that now exists for children, or indi- 
vidualized functional assessments (IFAs), we continue to see instances of fraud and 
abuse in the program that has not only drained resources, but has created a present 
day perception of the program that is far from positive. And while some dispute the 
validity and very existence of the fraud and abuse, their lack of recognition of these 
happenings serves only as a means for hindering federal assistance to those at the 
fundamental core of the disability program itself — those with severe mental and 
physical disabilities. 

In legislation last year (HR 4419), I proposed replacing the cash program with one 
of a “voucher” system for treatment. This was done as a means to eliminate some 
of the financial attractiveness and cash incentive of the program and to move to- 
ward targeted assistance to the individual “need” of the beneficiary and more direct 
treatment of the specific disability itself. As you are aware, Mr. (Chairman, the So- 
cial Security Independent Agency Act contained language from Ways & Means com- 
missioning a study of the “voucher” idea. That study is ongoing and those results 
are due sometime later this year, or early next year. We may hear about that 
progress from some of our other witnesses. 

Other suggestions and another approach to the problem is contained in the Per- 
sonal Responsibility Act now before the House of Representatives. Last year, I had 
the opportunity to help draft the Personal Responsibility Act, and have followed the 
recent House activity on that proposal as closely as anyone. Specific to SSI, I have 
had discussions with Congressman Jim McCrery, the sponsor of Title VI of the bill. 
The proposal contained in that bill suggests the following: 

• eligibility under the IFA criteria would be eliminated; 

• at least once every 3 years, SSA will conduct continuing disability reviews 
(CDRs); 

• target resources and increased benefits to the severely disabled; 

• children made ineligible by IFA elinaination may reapply for SSI coverage, 
under other disability criteria. 

While some have perceived these changes as severe, I think the proposal deserves 
a hard and thorough look, especially in view of the factors discussed previously 
which are driving the growth and costs of the programs. As I continue my work in 
this area, I will pursue a similar approach to that presented by Jim McCrery in the 
House bill. 


LEGAL NONCITIZENS 

Recently, Commissioner Chater testified before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
that growth in legal noncitizens receiving SSI has reached 738,000 in 1994. In look- 
ing at trends over the past several years. Commissioner Chater also testified that 
the rolls in this program have increased 12% over the last five years. In 1993, when 
we first looked at the ^owth in these programs, we saw an even more severe in- 
crease in beneficiaries in the years preceding Commissioner Chater’s figures — ^from 
110,000 in 1982 to over 650,000 in 1989. 

While the factors behind the rise are varied, several very clear recognitions can 
be made. First, the “sponsor” arrangement for immigration and financial support 
criteria are non-binding and unenforceable. In turn, the number of noncitizens ap- 
plying for SSI following the deeming period is alarming. Last year, the Honorable 
Barbara Jordan in her study on immigration policy testified before my Ways & 
Means Subcommittee on this vepf subject matter. Second, abuse has been exposed 
in several immigrant communities where beneficiaries are illegally qualifying for 
the program. We also received extended testimony on this last year in Ways & 
Means. 

In 1993, through the Ways & Means Committee, we were able to increase the 
deeming period from three years to five. Around that same time, I proposed the fol- 
lowing options in the House Republican welfare reform bill: 

• encourage naturalization following the five year deeming period by allowing an 
additional year for citizenship (the one-year is based on national averages); 

• strengthen the sponsorship arrangement by insisting on the financial commit- 
ment of the sponsor; 

• eliminate federal assistance for legal noncitizens. 

These proposals have proven very controversial over the last two years, and will 
continue to be in the context of the provisions currently contained in the Personal 
Responsibility Act in the House. It is a policy that, as a first generation Italian- 
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American, I have spent considerable resources on in terms of its policy direction, 
and will continue to work on in the Senate. I welcome your interest in this process. 

DRUG ADDICTS & ALCOHOLICS 

Mr. Chairman, I will not cover today the area of the SSI Drug Addict and Alco- 
holic program in view of the testimony of Senator Cohen. I greatly appreciate Sen- 
ator Cohen’s contribution and efforts on this pro^am, and more recently the hear- 
ing he held in the Aging Committee. I will continue to work with Senator Cohen 
on this and other programs. At this time, I would only draw your attention to the 
Personal Responsibility Act provisions which would abolish the DA & A program 
and federal SSI and Medicaid assistance to drug addicts and alcoholics altogether. 
Additionally, that proposal would redirect $400 million from the savings to fund ad- 
ditional drug treatment and research. 

FRAUD & ABUSE 

Additionally, Mr, Chairman, I will call your attention to the changes contained 
in the SSA Independent .^ency Act relative to interpreter fraud. In cooperation 
with ConCTessman Jake Pickle, I offered a section on fraud to that Act which are 
now law. In particular, those provisions covered the following: 

• set strict guidelines for use of third-party translators; 

• elevated SSI fraud from a misdemeanor to a felony; 

• set more frequent reporting requirements between agencies & to Congress; 

• established criteria for casefile review and redeterminations. 

We hope to see significant results from these changes in combating the many 
abuses and problems brought before our concessional committees. I am as anxious 
as anyone to see the practical effect of this Taw, and have had favorable responses 
already from those individuals we have developed a relationship with over the past 
two years and that work in these immigrant communities. 

Last Mr. Chairman, I would like to leave open the opportunity to share with you 
some work that is ongoing at this time. I have been examining the interplay be- 
tween the public assistance programs in my state to the federal programs of SSI 
and Medicaid. A few weeks ago, Senator Cohen shared with the Aging Committee 
the occurrence of “program shifting” in his state. I would like to come back to you 
in the future with regard to some investigative work and research regarding that 
phenomenon in Pennsylvania. You may be alarmed by the degree to which this has 
added to the program growth and costs as well. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for having me here today. I look forward to working 
with you and the committee on this and other policies. 


Prepared Statement of Senator Alan K. Simpson 

We meet this morning for a hearing of the Subcommittee on Social Security and 
Family Policy for the purpose of considering issues and options relating to the soar- 
ing costs of the Social Security Administration’s two disability programs — Social Se- 
curity Disability Insurance and Supplemental Security Income. 

On October of 1994, Congress voted to reallocate a portion of future payroll tax 
revenues from the OASI Retirement Trust Fund to the SSDl Disability Trust Fund. 
We did this because the SSDI Trust Fund was teetering perilously on the brink of 
insolvency. As a result of this legislation, there will be about $240 billion less in 
the retirement trust fund in 2015. 

If nothing changes, I expect that in the year 2001 Congress will be expected to 
reallocate funds from the l^tirement Trust Fund to bail out the insolvent Medicare 
Trust Fund. 

We cannot afford to continue our errors of the past and repeatedly divert funds 
from the Retirement Trust Fund. 

Let me explain why not. 

According to the 1994 Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Federal Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance and Disability Insurance Trust Fimds, in the year 
2013, social security benefit payments are expected to be greater than revenues 
from the payroll tax. According to that same report, by the year 2029 social security 
will be broke. 

In last year’s report, the trustees reported the doomsday date to be 2036. In just 
one year, this doomsday date moved up 7 years from 2036 to 2029. 

This is where we are. It would be unconscionable to accelerate this doomsday date 
any further than we have done already by allowing our government programs to 
spin out of control. 
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But what I understand is that exploding disability costs are not unique to the 
SSDI program. The costs of the other disability program, SSI, which is funded di- 
rectly from general funds, are soaring at an even more rapid rate than SSDI costs. 
Recently, the General Accounting Office estimated that since 1985 there has been 
almost a 60% increase in the combined cost of both programs. This is unsustainable. 
In 1994, payments to disabled individuals totalled about $57 billion. In other words, 
each week in 1994, the Social Security Administration sent out over $1 billion in 
cash payments to persons on SSI and SSDI. These two programs are now the 4th 
largest category of entitlement spending. 

We are here today to try to get to uie bottom of why the costs of the disability 
programs are exploding. 

However, I appreciate that this is a sensitive topic. Congress has long been inter- 
ested in disability insurance issues because determining whether a recipient is dis- 
abled for purposes of the Social Security Administrations’s disability programs is 
among the most difficult and sensitive tasks of the Federal Government. 

Congressional offices quickly and rightfully hear of problems in the disability sys- 
tem because requests for assistance mount when delays in receiving benefits occur. 
In our offices, the number of constituent inquiries rose to unprecedented levels last 
year as increasingly desperate claimants sought help with their languishing cases. 

Mistakes can have tragic consequences, exposing some people who have worked 
their entire lives until becoming disabled to dire consequences. 

While the system must respond to the needs of individuals with disabilities, it 
cannot afford to casually award benefits without careful scrutiny. Moreover, once 
benefits are awarded, the integrity of the system demands that beneficiaries are 
closely monitored to determine if and when an individual is rehabilitated. 
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15 years. It spanned a perl-* 
od wl^ Soc»i seeuniy mk] 

Congreaa cased screa* to 

benefits for a number of reasons; 
Importantly for the ^twm family 
th^ Included cj^Munslon of the list 
Of mental ailments that qualify. 
Today, mental problems are the 
primary for almoat tsfo- 

thirds of the children among the 
4.5 mmion disabled 881 rcclplems. 
Ms. Wstaon'a aOiipring are mtiumg 
the tan»-thfcrda. 

Osdy one of them. Oleaner. 13. 
baby of the family, attll attends 
Southside Elementary School, 
across the Mreet from the Watson 
house. 

See SUN, Next Page 
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The piincipa) at Southaidc U 
WUbe Ue Bell, a man who dcaptaea 
Oie SSI pro^am. 

Broad -ahouldered and aoft apo- 
ken, Mr Bell knows poverty, too. 

He frrw up with 10 brothers and 
alatera In a fouTTOom aharecrop- 
arr'a houae Ml Epps PSanUU<m bv 
West Carroll Parish, where hla 
father worked 12 hours a day. Hla 
fiiled kidrM!ys would automatically 
wahSy him for dlsabUity pairmenta 
hum Social Security tf he chose nM 
U) work. 

He haa s^Urhed the tidal wave 
of SSt applications up close. For 
each pupil who applies, he a 
questkmnalre from Social Se^rlfy. 

•o he knows first hand of the 
acramble for 'cnaay checks.* 

Mr Bell ssys. Tt la hi w uing the 
scademic atandarda of thla 
school.' 

Echoing complaints front other 
aUtea, he arul his staff say chil- 
dren are moouraged by th^ par 
ento — some say coached -- to 
perform poor^ a^ mlabehave to 
fet dlaablbtv checks. 

The children 'don't want to foil.' 
he says. 'Thev are doing what 
mamma wants.' 

Social Security claims that 
coaching la not widespread, and 
federal investigators, tnwarted by 
prtvsey laws, have been taikblc to 
document ita dimensions. 

As for Ms Watson, she aaya 
that no such thine happened. 

Thoe la a atn^e hint of u tn the 
records, an aBegaUon that George, 
now 14. wasn't trying 'to the b»t 
oi hii ability' on a 1981 IQ test- 
*I ain’t never tokS any of 'em to 
act rraay and gst some money,' 
aaya Ms. Wataon. 

*Soclal Security will send you to 
their own doctor. They're not fooled 
because those doctors read your 
mind. They know whst you can do 
and not do. 

'1 have p<»p1e come up to me 
and say, ^y are you getting all 
those 'ersey checks?* 

'{ ssy. *You don’t have to be 
Cfw. U'i a menud beneOt. You 
aan have some kfr^ of alekneaa * ' 


Uncertain ■tMitllcs 

A lthough 'crazy cheeks' are 
an iz^nalxved part of the cul- 
ture and econonoy of this 
poor town, there la a ques- 
tion of how many young 
pei^ really get the money. 

Social Security checked a Hal of 
51S pupils who attended 
Bouthslde Elementary last year 


and said that 
56 of them were 
getting SSI ben- 
^U, out of 116 
who had ap- 
Dbed. 

vir. BeU. the 
principal aoolfo 
at thoae figures. 

He says that 
half the pupils 
hsve applied. 

Including 120 
In the past 
school year 
atone. And. he 
bellevea many 
are .coUeettng 
checks. 

At 44, Rosie 
Wstaon wears 
the years heavi- 
ly. She was 
reared in this 
flat expanse of 
farm country, 
where jobs are 
few and the 
population ts 

She is polite 
and matter -of' 
fact as she 
tslko with her 
visitor from her 

living room sofa tn a house that 
lacks k telephone but haa two 
police scanners — That’a ao I 
snow what's going on.' 

~What*s going on' Includes vto- 
lence and crime that make Lake 
Providence, with a populatton 
6.000. a microcosm of what Is 
going on tn many towns across 
Amerlcs. 

T was bom and raised here and 
this town has really gone doom.' 
Ms. WktsoD says. 

When she was growing up. 'll 
was nice.' she said. "Now. tt’s terri- 
ble. All the atulT going on now — 
dnitt aod stuS. purse snalchlngs, 
•tzanng checks from the mail ^ 
wssnt gototg on tfim. Ihat's vdiy I 
have a post ofltoe bos.' 

As soon aa the otnets the ntne 
chccka from chat box. ahe caahea 
(hem. She gives the fuB amotmt to 
Sam. 2l. a^ Cary. 22. ihe folher 
of two rhfldren who has moved out 
of the houae alnec being awarded 
benefits. Ttic reaialntng funds are 



uacd for the other children and 
h o i t a Ao k I tjqw ' .» a ia . 

Most of the money goes for the 
children, to 'see that they have 
what's needed.* Ms. Wataon aaya. 
"With what's left. 1 pay bllla and 
buy food.* 

One iDecd* la $120 allowances 
for Geoigc. 14. David. 17. WUlle. 
IB. and inuuiy. 19. 

« Being the age they la and being 
out there srith thetr Itttle girl 
friends, they 
need the 
^ money. * she 
aald 

Ms. Wataon 
pulls a wad of 
alls and month- 
ly payment 
Imka from her 
purse. Loans 
coat her more 
than $1,300. 
She says they 
Include pay- 
ments for vari- 
ous household 
.purchases, fur- 
niture. washing 
machine and 
storm repairs. 

There are 
bills for cable 
televialon. utlll- 
ties and insur- 
ante policies. 
She spends 
$400 a month 
on food, which 
Is supplement- 
ed by a back- 
yard garden. 

There io no 
requirement 
that the SSI 
money be apent 
to overcome a child's disability. 
Indeed, there ts no requirement 

that a parent denonatrate that the 
dlaablJtty requires added expenses. 

Ms. Watson frankly says that 
she haa none. One thing that prob- 
ably makea that ^Icr Is the fact 
that each member of the Watson 
family on SSI automaucaiiy gets 
Mcdi^d for health cam. a beneflt 
that Is potentially worth as much 
as the ^ pimento. 

Ihe only e qp ms c she moitlona 
for Gleaner ts a $20'a-month 
alkwanne. 

A ahy. friendly child. Gleaner 
■Its next to her mother on the sola 
She plays with a teddy bear, 
proudly ahows off her boom box 
and oocaaianBily sucks her ihun^ 

She goes to the kitchen and 
returns widi a tin plate of canned 
meat and crackers Setting onto 
another soCa in front of the televl- 
Mon. ahe prays atlent^ before eat 
Inghmch- 

She ta Ma. Watson's only 

See SUN. Next Page 
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dsufhtcr. Her bboUmt, nmre of (he oom|ietitlve enmimnent.' 
high (een pregnancy nte here, la TVro dayabefore Chrutmaa 
pnXecOve. hying not to let her out 1085. Ma. Wataon received news 
at her ahe had watted a iMig thne to hear. 

While thett- preaenoe on the SSI 

roUa U evidence that Ma. Walaon A ludSSVl IVlinC 

haa hxdted out for the anD-beliM of 

her chUdren. ahe alio haa had to ilBphe Judge aald ahe couldn't 
anrh hard for beraelf. cope with the atren of work. 

Her purault of beneOta took 11 H blaming her problema on 

years. longest in the Caailly. She H "her horn Mfe and the alco- 

appllcd five tlmea before finally H holle husband, along with 
convincing Social Security (hat ahe the lack of 
Is disabled. finances.' But 

Her persistence Is reflected In he aald ahe 
the ahlRlng array of physical com- should be able 
plaints ahe claimed. In 1974. It to work In the 
was high blood pressure, heart future and 
trouble and bad nerves that pre- ordered SoclJil 
vented her bom working. Security to 

In 1975: anemia, dizrineas. chcdtcnhcrln 
nerves and bad kldnwa. In 1976: a year — a task 
low blood preaaure and heart prob It took four 
lenw. years to get 

In 1984 ahe blamed stomach around to. 
problems, epilepsy and sinus trou- TWo years 
Die and the follotvlng year It eras later. Mr. Lyons 
epilepsy again, along with fibroid git good news 
tumors and 'female problems.' I^ptle les- 

A physician who examined her timony that 
In 1974 wrote: 'This patient's suggested he 
employability will be directly relat- could work, a 
ed to her motivation.' Two years Judge awarded 
later, another doctor told Social the former log- 
Securire that ahe wanted to be 'a ger and car- 
ward or the government ' penler beneflia 

After her third rejection In because he 
1976. Ms. Watson put her osm weighed 366 
case aside for efght years while the pou^s. 
pursued checks for the children. In A separate. 

1984 and 1985 she applied for unstated Issue 
herself and failed. Both limes, was whether 
caseworkers sold that she could stork was avail- 
work. able for Mr. 

However, a psychiatrist, Or. Lyons — or 
Jacob w. Storey, summed up her anybody else — 
bleak situation tti 1983; *Ihls Is a tn East Carroll 
34-ycar-old black female stho haa Parish, where rollon was once 
seven children under 12 years of kliig. Machines have replaced field 
age. on alcohoUc husband and no hands — and new Jobs hsvc not 
money, who complslna of insom- re-placed the back-breaking labor 
nla. crying spells, depression.' to the cotton fields. 

The doctor reported that she With 67 percent of Its residents 
has cKpertenced hallucinations, Ttvtng below the federal poverty 
has passed out when upset and alevel. only a tlijid of thnn holding 
has suffered some type a{ sclrurc ^Jobs and another third less than 
dlaordcr since she was 11. 16 years old. East Carroll Parish Is 

After her fifth rejection. Ma. lipe far SSI. Ten peirc n t of Its resl- 
Wstson decided for the first time to dents are on SSI. compared with 
appeal her case to a Social 2.4 perccnl across the United 
Security Judge rather than start States generally. Their checks 
anew Hr sent her to another doc- faring 84 million a year k> this com 
tor who reported that ahe waa munity. 

'llmlied intrllertually and moat The high rate Is common in 
likely retarded ... has what Louisiana, which haa the aeventh 
appears to be a long-standing laigeat number of children on SSI 
aelzun; disorder ... la idther Bufla^ rods In the United Slates — 36,000 
Uig from a chronic schizophrenia at the end of 1993 — despite Its 
with depressed mood or from relatively small population, 
major de|mrsalon Mar^dand. for exampM, wma 35th, 

Tn atqr event.* the doctor aald. with 9,000 children getting benc- 
'Iheae condttlmia oanbtne to make ftta. 

It Impossible for this lady to cope At she sits In her Uvtng room. 
wtUi the aircsscs of any type of Ma. Wktson ^ipeaxs is sharp Ctm- 

See SUN. Next Pdoe 
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•taaka of noorda tafi the story 
af the Wataens' 18.xear effort to 
got fkderel (HaaMllty ebecha. 
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tnui( with the anman who emer y 
firom her r«oonS>. At dmes In con 
TcrviUon the ia combative. Able to 
recall Intricate detail* of the fami- 
ly'* two-decade quest for SSI. ooca< 
•lenaDy ertdeat ^ people who have 
*comied aa attitude’ toward her. 

^e recalls a dispute last year 
with s junior high omooI prtndpiU 
that bcfan when her son Ceor je'a 
books were sUdm from hla loi^r. 
The principal inaUted that the 
replace them, but ahe refuaed. say- 
ttiK that it wu the schod'a reapon- 
stbillty because Ceorie had left 
thns where he wu tow to. Neither 
ahe nor the p rinc toa l in. ttie 
am and Georse ibiahed the year 
wttjwut bodks. 

‘He got Ps and wlU be In the 
seventh grade again.’ aatd Ma. 
Watson, seemingly proud of the 
obaid she look. 

the thick S^tal Security Hie 
pertraya a diflerott weraan. aeem> 
Ingly Incapable of any activity, 
phy**! ormentsL 

hi the past 10 years she has 
told tasc.swjrk qs mni doctors that 
she ‘doesnt know What country we 
kve m.' that her ’abdtty Co recail Is 
ahnost void.* that ahe can't handle 
mtauy OT count, that ^e ncetla 
Isrip eoekkna bceauae ^le forgets 
what she's ootne and that 
ever I get up to w anything. 1 psaa 
out a^ must have sesneoM with 
«nr M aO Miiw* * 


The hiatniy of SSI suggesta that 
the Whlaon family will remain on 
SSI permanenUy. with the children 
eventually moving to the adult 
rolls, as have nearly 300.000 
adults whu got their first SSI 
checks aa children. 

It is a pattern that troubles 
defenders and crittes Of the pro- 
gram ahke. 

Critic* say that giving no 
strings' attached cash to the par* 
ents discourages them and the 
children from 
trying to over- 
come the dis- 
sliClty. 

June Ctbbs 
Brown, chlei 
Investigator tn 
the Department 
of Health and 
Human 8cr- 
vtcea, wTule last 
Oetoberi 

*lf Congress 
iatended that 
the SSI lau ^ a ro 
provide only 
cash assistance 
to chfldran with 
mental Impair- 
ments. then the 
psagnun Is sue- 
eeashil.’ 

But* She add- 
ed. *If Conyaa 
Intended that 


the SSI protfram 
aheuld help 
children over 
come their dls- 
abtlittes and 
grow mto aduiis 
capable of en- 
g«g^»’g I" "“h- 
stantial gainful 
actMty. changes 

are needed.* 

Shirley S. Chater. the Social 
Security commUaloner. acknowl- 
edgea that ^ir Is ooi u vn t e d adum 
chddren are labeled aa being dla- 
aUed. 

That ’could be a aetf-fulftlling 
prophet.* ahe said. 

^We know that If a child comes 
on the diaablllty roUs. they tend to 
slay on a very, very io^ peritad 
of UnK.’ 

Adda Mike Baumann, who 
makes disability decisions irt 
Shreveport, lau. sdxn: the Watson 
owes were decided: nhe klda are 
being told that their worth Is in 
sucking off (he government teat, 
that their worth la m not achltv- 
!ng" 

Ms. WMson views the Issue In 
more practical terms. Where critics 
see high luoomea for people who do 
nothing for the manqr. ils. Wstson 
aees a stack of bffls and a Idg 
fiuoily to feed. 

*1 think »'■ ■ too<> pnvrun.' 


CllM MavV Os.^«k 





More th»n 700.000 
taDdfmnta ooUecl 04 bUUon tn 
dtoabUtty bconuae Congress and 
Sodid Securfty opened SSi to thr 
DxniiJly ill, sliens and scsm 
sittats. Now. the proUem is so big 
tt wdl be dUBcult to ftx 

ItertubiJii; What be^ a 
hlgh'atafcca game pcrfltscal poker 
In 1969 turned into Amertca's 
fBoat fenerouw wtUmrc pUm 
Expanded fay Congreaa. It now 
thratena the Soda! Smutty 
letireroenl fund and increases the 
fedcial defkit 
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Welfare Run Amok 


Every taxpayer who wanta gwenunent to uae 
money wisely and in a manner helpful to the na- 
tion and Its dttxens will be appalled by the atoiy In 
The Sun today about a taUalana family that re- 
oeivei (46.716 ayear. non-taxable. from the (25 
fatlUon Suppionental Security Income pragram, one 
of the chid (nleral wcUiuv efTorta. 

But the tagger outrage la not the money that a 
reaourceful mother haa succeeded In attracting for 
heraelf . her oommon-law huaband and all aeven of 
her children — baaed on dalnu of mental or medi- 
cal diaablllty — but the fact that the govemmenL 
eapedalty Congress. Is the real vlUaln tn thla story . 

distresaing of all Is the failure of the Houae 
and Senate to ensure that this federal largess Is 
used to help alleviate the dtoabtlities that this pro- 
-am is ouppoaed to address. 

Veteran Sen. Robert C. Byrd of Wed Virginia 
coils SSI *a well-intentioned entlUement program 
run amok.' He has lamented ‘the damage that is 
bebig done to our children In teaching them that 
their future lies not In hard work but In itpping off 
the government for benefits.' If the formor Senate 
Danocrallc leader feels that way. tmagbK the aka 
of outrage from oonaenrattve Republicans now tn 
control dConpeas. 

bt a safes of srtlcles this week. The Sun will 
deacrlbe not only how families on SSI amaas in- 
comes pester than their arondng nOghbora. It win 


report on goaremment lapses that permit abuses 
involving alleiu and drug/alcohol addicts Congress 
undoubtedly will seek remedies. But the gaping 
flows in the haphszardly built SSI propom reflect 
the dUnculUes and ambiguities that arise when 
sodefy tries to help unfcRunate citizens In the face 
of predictable attempts at exploitation. That so 
marry dements are Involved — lawmakers, adtnln- 
tatratora. Judges, advocates. alUcs. bcncflclailes — 
only conrpUcates the matter. 

Clearfy, the SSI pragnun diouM be reformed so 
that payments to individual families reflect the 
numba of family members recdvtngbeTwflts. The 
better- known Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren propam (AFTXl) has such provislona. Clearly, 
there should be more uniform means-tesUng and 
peata oventght raqutrcd by Congieas on how ben- 
^ta are being used. And yet policing the welfare 
system coots money. The government has to be 
prepared to throw moupi reaouroes Into this effort 
so tax pay er s come out ahead bt the end. 

Many dtaadvoniaged Americans truly need the 
hdp provided by SSI and related programs. Many 
truly use It bi the wsy tnterKlcd. But unless this 
pr op am Is ftramaUesUy le-taikned. the clamor for 
welfare reform uruld lead to Dtaoonlan actions in 
which the binocent — especially children — are 
punished for the actions of wiacnpulous adidts 
and a bungbng government. 
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pREPAHED Statement of Jim Slattery 

Good moramg, Chairman Simpson and Members of the Subcommittee. I am Jim 
Slattery, Chairman of the National Commission on Childhood Disability. Congress 
established the Commission last year as part of the legislation that gave the Social 
Security Administration independent status.^ In that statute, you asked the Com- 
mission to conduct a comprehensive review of the Supplemental Security Income 
pro^am for children with disabilities. You asked us to tell you whether the SSI def- 
inition of childhood disability is an appropriate one; whether an alternative defini- 
tion would be preferable; and whether the needs of children with disabilities can 
best be met through cash benefits, vouchers, expanded health coverage, or some 
combination of these. You also asked the Commission to analyze the effects of the 
SSI program on children and their families, and to explore whether SSI can be re- 
structured to improve the chances that children who receive benefits will achieve 
their full work potential as adults. 

The Commission was appointed in January by Health and Human Services Sec- 
retary Donna Shalala. It consists of 14 members, whose names and backgrounds are 
described in the appendix to my statement. The members include nationally recog- 
n^ed experts in the fields of law, medicine, ethics, psychology, and disability policy. 
I have that this group brings a great depth of knowledge to the tasks in our 

mandate. They are objective people who have a high regard for the facts, and they 
are aggressively tackling the complex issues in the SSI program. 

Recognizing that the Congressional timetable on this issue has accelerated, the 
Coinmission has been conducting biweekly meetings, including regular Saturday 
sessions. While the statutory deadline for our report is November 30, 1995, we are 
making an effort to complete our deliberations within a shorter period, while still 
doing justice to the complexity and critical importance of our task. It is our goal 
to provide you with recommendations this summer, by late July or August. 

You ask^ that I focus my comments on the recent, sharp growth in the SSI child- 
hood disability program. That seems an appropriate place to start since this growth 
was the main impetus for the creation of the Commission. During the decade be- 
tween 1979 and 1989, the SSI childhood program grew at modest rates, increasing 
from 212,000 to 296,000 beneficiaries. By contrast, the rolls nearly tripled between 
1989 and 1994, rising from 296,000 to 893,000 children. As a result, program costs 
soared, rising to approximately $5 billion annually.^ 

The most widely noted cause of these increases is the Sullivan v. Zebley Supreme 
Court decision. Let me emphasize at the outset, however, that while Zebley has re- 
ceived a great deal of public attention, it is not the primary cause of SSI program 
growth. There are also two other, very significant factors driving the rise in SSI 
childhood pa:pnent8; These are SSA’s 1990 revision of its medical listings of child- 
hot^ mental impairments, and the SSI outreach activities that have been mandated 
by Congress and the courts. Let me begin with Zebley. 

The Zebley decision was issued by the Supreme Court in February 1990,3 In it, 
the Court found that SSA’s childhood disability regulations were at odds with the 
definition of disability in the Social Security Act. That definition requires that bene- 
fits be paid to any child whose disability is comparable in severity to one that would 
prevent an adult from working. In deciding which adults are eligible for benefits, 
^A applies two separate tests; a listing of qualifying medical impairments and, for 
those whose impairments are not described there, an individualized assessment of 
residual functional capacity (RPC). SSA uses the RFC assessment to determine 
whether there is work that the individual can do, given his or her age, education, 
and past experience. 

For children, ^ contrast, SSA had established only the listing of qualifying im- 
pairments. The Court ruled that this listing alone failed to provide the comparabil- 
ity vnth adult eligibility criteria that is required by the statute. To establish com- 
parability, SSA revised its childhood regulations to include an Individualized Func- 
tional Assessment, or IFA, modeled on its adult assessment. 

Following the Zebley decision, the district court required SSA to readjudicate the 
claims of children who had previously been denied SSI benefits. SSA contacted the 
families of 452,000 children who had been denied between January 1980 and Feb- 
ruary 1991 and offered to readjudicate their claims using the new functional cri- 
teria. Of this group, 339,000 children responded; and approximately 135,000 were 


iThe Social Security Independence and Program Improvements Act of 1994, Public Law 103- 
)6. 

® Social Security Administration, “Children Receiving SSI" (December 1994), p. 6. 

Sullivan v. Zebley, 493 U.S. 521, 110 Supreme Court 885, February 20, 1990. 
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ultimately found eligible and awarded benefits.^ Because many of these children 
were determined to nave been eligible at the time of their original application, they 
qualified not only for prospective benefits but for large retroactive lump-sum pay- 
ments. 

A second event which occurred in 1990 has also fueled SSI program growth: This 
was SSA’s revision of its childhood mental impairments listings. Prior to this revi- 
sion, SSA had listed only four general categories of qualifying mental impairments 
for children—mental retardation, chronic brain syndrome, psychosis, and functional 
non-psychotic disorders. Under its 1990 revision, SSA expanded this number to elev- 
en, explicitly recognizing several impairments whose disabling impact has been 
identified by medical professionals only recently. These include Attention Deficit Hy- 
peractivity Disorder, anxiety and mood disorders, and behavioral disorders. 

Last fall, the General Accounting Office completed a study comparing the impact 
of these new listings with that of the IFA.® The GAO found that 59 percent of the 
growth in childhood benefit awards during 1991 and 1992 was attributable to the 
listings. The IFA, by contrast, accounted for only 41 percent of growth during this 
period. 

The third factor that has caused SSI rolls to increase is more difficult to quantify: 
This is SSI outreach activities. A 1989 statute required SSA to establish a perma- 
nent program of SSI outreach to low-income children.® A year later, the Zebiey 
agreement called for additional outreach efforts: Responding to the requirements of 
Congress and the Zebiey court settlement, SSA publicized the existence of the SSI 
program widely and contracted with many private, non-profit groups to help identify 
eligible children. The agency also published and distributed pamphlets, conducted 
demonstration projects at children’s hospitals, contracted with local school districts 
and special education programs, and worked with nationally recognized groups of 
parent volunteers. 

It is worth noting that SSA’s outreach success may be related to a larger economic 
phenomenon in this country — namely, the increase in poverty among American chil- 
dren. Between 1974 and 1992, the rate of poverty among children increased by near- 
ly half, rising from 15 percent to 22 percent.’ The resulting decline in the economic 
well-being of children is a troubling reality for all of us. It has also made the SSI 
payment level more attractive to families, and may have led some states, under the 
fiscal stress of rising AFDC application rates, to encourage and help families to re- 
spond to SSA’s outreach efforts. 

These three changes in federal policy — ^the regulations resulting from the Zebiey 
decision, the revision of the childhood mental impairments listings, and SSI out- 
reach— do not tell the whole story, of course. The more important question underly- 
ing all these changes is whether the children who have recently been added to the 
SSI rolls are truly disabled or whether there has been a loosening of eligibility 
standards. 

It does appear to the Commission that the SSI program experienced a period of 
more liberal eligibility, but we also see evidence that corrective mechanisms are now 
at work reversing that trend. Perhaps the most compelling indicator is the SSI ben- 
efit allowance rate. During 1992 and 1993, SSI childhood allowances rose from the 
pre-Zebley rate of 38 percent to a full 55 percent. The 1994 rate has declined to 32 
percent — actually lower than in the pre-Zebley period.® 

Another point worth noting is that SSA has now completed the Court-required re- 
view of Zebiey class action members. As a result, it is no longer awarding the very 
large retroactive lump-sum payments that were the subject of controversy and 
media attention last year. 

Finally, SSA’s own efforts to tighten its adjudications appear to be having an im- 
pact. Responding to problems identified in its own studies and those of the HHS 
Inspector General, SSA has issued a series of directives to the State Disability De- 
termination Services, instructing them to tighten their adjudication of claims in spe- 
cific ways.® The agency has also conducted training sessions across the country on 
the use of the IFA, State DDS officials have told the Commission that these instruc- 


^ Social Security Administration, Office of Disability. 

®U,S. General Accounting Office, Rapid Rise in Children on SSI Disability Rolls Follows New 
Regulations (GAO/HEHS-94-22d) September 1994. 

®The Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1989, Public Law 101-239. 

’ Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Representatives, Overview of Entitlement 
programs (July 15, 1994), p. 1148. 

** Social Security Administration, Office of Disability. 

Social Security Administration, Office of Disability, Training Guide— Title XVI Childhood 
Disability Claims (SSA Publication 64-051), June 1^4. This publication includes 13 instruc- 
tions that SSA previously sent to the state DDSs. 
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tions are having an impact in addressing the more liberal adjudicative climate that 
developed in some regions in the wake of the Zebley decision. 

In short, the Commission does not believe that the SSI program for children is 
now in a state of crisis, nor is it about to plummet out of control. This is not to 
say that no action needs to be taken. We see several critical policy issues that must 
be addressed. 

The first is a fundamental ambiguity in the purpose of this program. As you 
know, the legislative history of SSI for children is sparse; and individual opinions 
about the pup)ose of this proCTam differ sharply. Is SSI supposed to cover the cost 
of food, clothing and shelter fallow-income children with disabilities? Or is it sup- 
posed to cover the extra costs that low-income families incur in caring for such a 
child? Should SSI be treated as compensation for a parent who stays home to care 
for a dmabled child? Or should the funds be used as an investment in the child’s 
future independence? The Commission is struggling with these ftindamental ques- 
tions, because their answers will necessarily shape our response to the specific is- 
sues you have asked us to address. 

Second, we need to understand the incentives that are created by pa3dng cash 
benefits to low-income families with disabled children. The Commission is deeply 
concerned by reports that, in an effort to obtain benefits, some families are coaching 
their cMdren to appear disabled or pressuring them to perform poorly in school. So 
far, neither the Commission nor SSA has turned up any hard evidence that such 
coaching is widespread — nor is there evidence that it is a successful strategy for ob- 
taining SSI benefits.!® Yet we cannot ignore the reality that SSI is a significant 
source of income for low-income families and, as a consequence, may provide an eco- 
nomic incentive for families to attempt to qualify children for benefits. 

Another, more serious incentive arising from the payment of cash benefits applies 
to families with truly disabled children. Here the moral hazard is that the mmily 
may become dependent on SSI and, in order to continue to receive payments, decline 
to seek treatment aggressively or fail to encourage a child to do his or her best to 
overcome a disability. The members of the Commission share the belief that SSI 
should be a program that encourages— not hinders— a family’s efforts to help a child 
reach his or her full potential. We are seriously exploring changes that would elimi- 
nate such disincentives. 

Finally, the Commission is delving deeply into the question of whether the SSI 
program changes that I described previously may have subtly liberalized eligibility 
standards for some specific conditions, allowing some children with minor or tem- 
porary disabilities to qualify for benefits. Let me stress that, if this problem exists, 
it cannot be solved with simple changes such as turning the clock back to the pre- 
Zebley standards. TThe SSI childhood disability reflations are detailed and com- 
plex — and necessarily so, we believe, because childhood disability is a complex re- 
ality. This Commission has the expertise to analyze the childhood listings and func- 
tional assessment in a comprehensive manner — and to develop policy recommenda- 
tmiis that assure equal, fair treatment for all children, regardless of the nature of 
their disability. We ask only that you give us the time we need to complete this im- 
portant work. 

In closing, I want to emphasize that, in tackling these issues, the Commission 
shares an important belief We all believe that we have a responsibility to justify 
to the working people of this country any income transfer that we recommend. "We 
are keenly aware that, for every dollar we propose spending on this program, we 
are taking a dollar from the paycheck of a working American. That reality brings 
with it an obligation to justify our recommendations — not to treat the SSI income 
transfer, or any other income transfer, as a given right. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, we are hard at work, grappling with the policy issues 
you have given us. We understand the need to move quickly and are determined 
to have answers for you in coming months. 

Childhood Disability Commission Members 

Polly Arango National Director of Family Voices, a national coalition that 
speaks for children with special health needs. The mother of a child with mul- 
tiple disabilities, Ms. Arango is active in national health reform for children 
with disabilities. 


1“ Social Security Administration, Findings for the Study of Title XVI Childhood Disability 
LLaims, May 1994. In this study, SSA analyzed 617 claims based on behavioral disorders and 
learning diBamhties. It found evidence of coaching or malingering in only 13 of the 617 cases, 
01 which only 3 were benefit allowances. SSA determined that all 3 of these allowances were 
appropriate. 
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Adrienne Asch, Ph.D. Professor in Biology, Ethics and the Politics of Human 
Reproduction at Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. A noted ethicist 
and social psychologist, Dr. Asch has researched legal and ethical problems in 
health care delivery and participated in the Project on Implications of Popu- 
lation Screening for Cystic Fibrosis. Dr. Asch has written extensively on disabil- 
ity, bioethics and health care, stiMatization of the disabled, home care, reha- 
bilitation, imperiled newborns, and reproductive technology. 

Dolores Berkovsky, M.S.N., L.M.S.W. Director of Children’s Services for Catho- 
lic Charities of Fort Worth, Texas. Ms. Berkovsky is responsible for a large con- 
tinuum of grassroots child and family services, including programs that promote 
family preservation, adoption of children with disabilities, and out-patient as- 
sessment and treatment services. Ms. Berkovsky is also involved with families 
and children at the state level, where she is instrumental in child and family 
advocacy committees such as the Children’s Community Research Group. 

Wade F. Horn, Ph.D. Director of the National Fatherhood Initiative, a group 
that promotes father restoration in American families. A clinical child psycholo- 
gist, Dr. Horn is a nationally recognized expert on Attention Deficit Hyperactiv- 
ity Disorder and served as the National Executive Director for the organization, 
Children and Adults with Attention Deficit Disorders, in 1993. Dr. Horn also 
served as the Commissioner for Children, Youth and Families in the Adminis- 
tration for Children and Families during the Bush Administration. 

Jennifer Howse, Ph.D. President of the March of Dimes Birth Defects Founda- 
tion. Previously, Dr. Howse served as Associate Commissioner for the Office of 
Mental Retardation and Developmental Disabilities for the state of New York. 
She has also served as the Executive Director of the Greater New York March 
of Dimes, and the Pennsylvania State Commission for Mental Retardation. 

Sharman Davis Jamison Speech therapist, member of the National Advisory 
Committee of the Howard University Research and Training Center, and the 
President’s Committee on Emplo 3 nnent of Persons With Disabilities. The parent 
of an adult daughter who is autistic and deaf, Ms. Jamison develops and imple- 
ments parent training throughout the country, and provides advice to parent 
training and information centers regarding disability issues. 

Dan Johnson Director of the Office for Persons With Physical Disabilities in 
Madison, Wisconsin. Mr. Johnson is responsible for the development and coordi- 
nation of programs for persons with physical disabilities in Wisconsin. He pro- 
vides planning and definitions of pro^am policy, goals, and objectives to ensure 
the delivery and coordination of services essential for independent living and 
self-sufficiency. 

Paul Marchand Director of the Association for Retarded Citizens (ARC). Mr. 
Marchand is a leading spokesperson for children with disabilities, especially 
those with mental disorders. 

James M. Perrin, M.D. Associate Professor of Pediatrics at Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital in Boston, Massachusetts. Dr. Perrin has written extensively on 
the organization of services for children with chronic physical disorders, and co- 
authored Home and Community Care for Chronically III Children and Chron- 
ically III Children and Their Families. 

M. Camien S. Ramirez President and Founder of Schools Are For Everyone. Ms. 
Ramirez has extensive community volunteer experience in issues affecting chil- 
dren with disabilities, including minority and non-English speaking families. 
She was appointed by Governor Ann Richards to serve on the Texas Continuing 
Advisoiy Commission for Special Education. Me. Ramirez also serves on the 
Governing Commission of the Texas Parent and Training Information Center 
for Latino Parents of Children With Disabilities. 

Carol Rank Director of the Kansas Disability Determination and Referral Serv- 
ice. Ms. Rank works closely with Kansas’ State Services for Children With Spe- 
cial Health Care needs and other agencies to further understanding of the re- 
quirements for the children’s SSI program. 

Jim Slattery Former United States Representative from Kansas and partner in 
the Wiley, Rein and Fielding law firm of Washington, D.C. Mr. Slattery was 
elected to the House of Representatives in 1982 and served six terms. He served 
12 years on the Energy and Commerce Committee, where he was active on envi- 
ronmental, health care, railroad and telecommunications issues. Mr. Slattery 
also served for 6 years on the House Budget Committee and the House Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee. His primary interests included deficit reduction, health 
care access in rural areas, and Medicaid coverage for children from low-income 
families. 

Rud ’Turnbull Co-director of the Beach Center on Families and Disabilities at 
the University of Kansas. Mr. Turnbull is a nationally known expert and author 
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in disability policy issues. He has served in national leadership positions in sev- 
eral organizations, including the Association for Retarded Citizens, the Amer- 
ican Association on Mental Retardation, the Association for Persons With Se- 
vere Disabilities, and the American Bar Association Commission on Mental and 
Physical Disability Law. 

Barbara Wolfe, Ph.D. Director of the Institute for Research on Poverty at the 
University of Wisconsin, where she is also a member of the faculty of the De- 
partment of Economics, the Department of Preventive Medicine, and the 
LaFollette Institute of Public Affairs. Since the 1970s, Dr. Wolfe has written a 
number of publications regarding health care issues including a 1994 article, 
“Reform of Health Care for the Nonelderly Poor.” Dr. Wolfe also co-authored a 
recent book, Succeeding Generations: On the Effects of Investments in Children. 
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Communications 


Statement of the American Rehabiutation Association 

(SUBMITTED BY SY SCHLOSSMAN, INTERIM PRESIDENT) 

Mr. Chairman: Thank you for this opportunity to present testimony for the record 
on the growth of enrolhnent in the Social Security Disability Insurance (SSDI) and 
Supplemental Security Income (SSI) programs. ITie American Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation (American Rehab) is the largest national Association representing providers 
of medical, vocational and residential rehabilitation services to American with Dis- 
abilities. American Rehab’s 900 members serve over 3 million individuals each year 
with rehabilitation services. We employ nearly 200,000 professionals and para- 
professionals dedicated to assisting individuals with disabilities to maximize their 
independence and productivity. 

The Committee is currently considering a number of broad issues as it examines 
welfare and related subjects. One of these is the growth of the SSI and SSDI pro- 
grams, and the corollary problem that very few people receiving benefits due to dis- 
ability return to work. Our statement focuses on how to remove work disincentive 
from the system and how to promote employment for individuals with severe dis- 
abilities without financial penalties and the loss of medical coverage. 

According to the GAO Report, “Federal Disability Programs Face M^jor Issues” 
(GAO/T-HEHS-95-97, March, 1996), one of the primary reasons for the growth in 
enrollment of the SSDI and SSI programs is the small numbers of beneficiaries £md 
recipients who leave the disability roles to accept employment. The reasons why in- 
dividuals with disabilities do not leave the disability roles for emplo 3 rment are com- 
plex and varied, however lack of timely access to appropriate medical and vocational 
rehabilitation services is one of the leading barriers to employment for this popu- 
lation. 

The major assumption behind the current definition of disability is that employ- 
ment and disability are mutually exclusive. Many, although not all, individuals with 
disabilities are fully capable of working, if given an opportunity, appropriate sup- 
ports, and the financial rewards which come with work. 

The current eligibility determination system forces an individual with a disability 
to prove that rio residual work capacity remains in order to be eligible for SSDI ben- 
efits. The explicit message to successful SSDI benefit appUcants is that they should 
give up all hope of ever being gainfully employed. This creates a nearly impen- 
etrable psychological barrier that few individuals can rationalize away in order to 
become mentally prepared for the rigors of undertaking a search for employment. 

The SSDI eligibility determination system should be changed from a medical clas- 
sification system that assumes a lack of any residual work capacity and retires an 
individual from the work force to a functional evaluation system which identifies 
work potential and then encourages the maximization of that work potential. The 
new system would recognize the difference between individuals who have disabil- 
ities which ti^y do eliminate any work potential, such as a terminal illness, from 
individuals with disabilities who can work given appropriate supports. 

The concept of appr()priate supports means the elimination of all financial and 
psychological disincentives to work. The current disability determination system 
first forces an individual to struggle to become eligible for benefits by establishing 
no capacity to work at all, then immediately refers the individual to vocational reha- 
bilitation services, and finally tells the individual that if their vocational rehabilita- 
tion efforts are successful, they will be penalized by the virtual total revocation of 
all their benefits — no matter what level of income they may be earning, so long as 
it is above $6,()00 per year if the person has a disability other than blindness, or 
$11,280 for an individual who is blind or visually impaired. This imfairly treats an 
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individual earning $12,000 per year the same as an individual earning $100,000 per 
year. 

The current system does this by creating the fiction that, because the individual 
is working, the individual is no longer disabled. Of course, the disability does not 
magically ^appear upon reentry into the work force; it continues indefinitely, along 
with the difficulties it engenders: the extraordinary, and ongoing, cost of equipment, 
supplies, and support services; and a tendency to change over time, requiring com- 
parable changes in lifestyle, work situation, and support services. 

This fiction thus becomes a work disincentive in its own right. Former SSDI bene- 
ficiaries who have reentered the work force once again must prove they have no re- 
sidual work capacity in order to reestablish eligibility for benefits should the indi- 
vidual have a change in condition. This is true even if the individual merely needs 
to locate a different type of job in order to accommodate a change in their disability. 

The new system would eliminate this fiction by acknowledging that some disabil- 
ities are life-long in nature, and continue the individuals’ eligibility for SSDI in-kind 
benefits, such as Medicare, beyond the onset of work. 

In order for the new program to be truly successful, all other disincentives to work 
must be eliminated, including the lack of access to medical insurance, paternalistic 
treatment of beneficiaries, and an abandonment of the “penny wise but pound fool- 
ish” philosophy that has underlaid the development of our Social Security disability 
policy in the past. In order for the US to remain competitive in the future, and to 
enable individuals wnth disabilities who are SSDI beneficiaries to achieve productive 
independence in their own futures, we must begin viewing monies spent in the dis- 
ability program as investments in human capital. Only through this fundamental 
change in the disability program will we ever be able to assist SSDI beneficiaries 
to return to work. 

It is not that we cannot afford to spend the money to make these investments. 
The SSA Trust Fund paid out $50 billion in FY 1990 in SSDI, SSI, and Medicare 
to beneficiaries. This money was aU spent as part of a retirement program, which 
provides benefits below the poverty level. There is every indication that this amount 
will continue to grow in the future. In contrast, during the same period, SSA spent 
only $60.2 million to provide vocational rehabilitation services to beneficiaries. This 
represents an investment in the future of only one-tenth of one percent (.1%) of all 
the resources spent on beneficiaries. 

The fact is that we cannot afford not to invest in a new kind of future — one of 
productive independence for individuals with disabilities, and of increased produc- 
tivity for the entire nation. 

We believe this new foture can begin if the principles outlined below and policy 
recommendations are put in place. 

• Return to Work As the Goal: While expecting every person with a disability 
to work is unrealistic, not assisting those who could work is inequitable and 
very poor policy. Because disability is a continuum, a disabled/nondisabled bi- 
nary system is not effective. Return to work is accomplished through a commit- 
ment that begins at the onset of disability; therefore the return to work goal 
must underlie all parts of the system. 

• Early Intervention Is Critical to Success; Immediate assistance in estab- 
lishing a return to work objective and mind set, tied to needed medical and vo- 
cational rehabilitation services and supports, and continuing contact, facilitates 
a successful return to work. 

• People vs. Case Management: Assisting individuals, rather than managing 
cases, should result in higher success rates in navigating a treacherously com- 
plex system of rehabilitation, employment raportunities, work incentives, and 
needed supports during the return to work effort. 

• Prevention: SSA should authorize interventions and rehabilitation services de- 
signed to maintain workers on the job who have no private insurance coverage, 
thereby preventing sorne individuals from being determined eligible for SSDI. 

• Incentives: Financial incentives to work for persona with disabilities, employ- 
ers, insurers, and service providers alike will provide adequate support for those 
for whom return to work is a realistic goal. 

American Rehab believes these principles are represented in the following specific 
recommendations for a revised national disability policy. 

American Rehab recommends four strategies to solve the problem of growth in the 
SSDI and SSI roles: (1) enable newly eligible SSDI beneficiaries to have immediate 
access to medical and vocational rehabilitation; (2) revise the current Return to 
Work Program by allowing consumers to select their Vocational Rehabilitation pro- 
viders from among private and public fancies; (3) provide direct income subsidies 
to disabled workers bridging off of public assistance through income tax credits and 
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deductions; and, (4) allow disabled workers without private health insurance to par- 
ticipate in Medicare or Medicaid through purchase of this public health coverage. 

(1) Enable newly allowed SSDI beneficiaries immediate access to medical and voca- 

tional rehabilitation services. 

Currently, there is a 24 month waiting period between the determination of eligi- 
bility for SSDI benefits and the beginning of Medicare eligibility. This waiting pe- 
riod often elapses without the beneficiary receiving any medical rehabilitation serv- 
ices. These services might mitigate the severity of the disability by peventing or 
postponing the onset of more severe disability, prevent or postpone the onset of a 
secondary disability or promote the more rapid return to work. SSDI beneficiaries 
should be eligible to receive medical rehabilitation services available under Medi- 
care immediately upon determination of eligibility. This may or may not be coupled 
with ftill medical coverage. That is, beneficiaries would benefit from full Medicare 
coverage, however if this is not feasible, then, at a minimian, beneficiaries should 
be covered for medical rehabilitation. 

Similarly, referral and access to vocational rehabilitation services should be made 
available to beneficiaries immediately upon determination of eligibility. The current 
system of rehabilitating beneficiaries through State Vocational Rehabilitation Agen- 
cies is ineffective and unwieldy. Under this system, not more than one of eveiy 
1,000 SSDI and SSI beneficiaries returns to work (Vocational Rehabilitation: Evi- 
dence for Federal Program’s Effectiveness Is Mixed, GAO/PEMD-93-19, August, 
1993). American ^hab recommends that it be replaced by a new system using pri- 
vate vocational rehabilitation providers. A system in which a fiscal intermediary in 
each State facilitates referrals and reimbursements to private providers should be 
developed in cooperation with private vocational rehabilitation providers. 

(2) Revise the current Return to Work Program by allowing consumers to select their 

Vocational Rehabilitation providers from among private agencies. 

There are many models of vocational rehabilitation service delivery used by Work- 
ers’ Compensation pro^ams in the various states and by rehabilitation providers 
in other countries which are worthy of trial by SSA. However, there is another 
source of proven techniques for vocational rehabilitation and placement of SSDI 
beneficiaries which has been virtually ignored by SSA; its own Research Demonstra- 
tion Program. 

SSA has spent over $30 million in demonstration programs involving over 100 pri- 
marily private rehabilitation providers during the last few years to investigate ways 
to increase placement of SSDI beneficiaries into jobs. Mandated by Congress in Sec- 
tion 505 of the Social Security Amendments of 1980, Congress directed SSA to con- 
duct a series of demonstration projects designed to increase the number of bene- 
ficiaries who return to work and to produce savings to the Federal government. SSA 
has collected large amounts of invaluable information concerning the problem of 
placements, but SSA has done nothing to implement any of the proven techniques 
that could be used to increase the placements of SSDI beneficiaries into jobs. 

We propose two initiatives: (A) allow direct contracting by agenda SSA to any 
public or private provider of rehabilitation services selected by the consumer, and, 
(B) the establishment of a risk/reward system for reimbursing rehabilitation service 
providers. 

A. Direct contracting with consumer selected rehabilitation providers. 

People with disabilities who are SSDI beneficiaries and consumers of vocational 
rehabilitation and placement services have no choice in the providers of their serv- 
ices. Consumers are assigned to a service provider by SSA, which by law must be 
a state vocational rehabilitation agency, usually by type of disability rather than 
type of services required. Consumers who determine that they are not receiving ap- 
propriate or quality services generally have no recourse other than to purchase serv- 
ices themselves from private vendors. Given the cost of private services and the 
state of most consumers finances, this is an option few can afford. 

Active participation in rehabilitation increases the chances of a successful out- 
come, in this instance a successful return to work that ends reliance on cash assist- 
ance. Enabling consumers to choose their rehabilitation providers gives the individ- 
ual a feeling of ownership in the process. This choice of service providers treats the 
beneficiapf as an adult, capable of making significant life choices, thereby enhancing 
the individuals self-esteem and confidence. Choice eliminates the conflicting signals 
currently sent by the referral system, which tells beneficiaries they are capable 
enough to work, but they are not capable to select where to go for vocational serv- 
ices. 

In order to enable consumers to select their own providers, SSA must be able to 
refer to and contract with providers of rehabilitation services in addition to State 
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Vocational Rehabilitation Agencies, agencies which the General Accounting Office 
has found do not work well and are not effective. By restricting referral and con- 
tracting only with state vocational rehabilitation agencies, SSA forces these agencies 
to 1 m all things to all people. Given the diversity of individuals with diaabilities and 
their individual needs, and the other extensive responsibilities these agencies have, 
this in truly a mission impossible. It would be much more productive to utilize the 
vast capacity of the private rehabilitation service providers available throughout the 
nation to assist SSDI beneficiaries to return to work. 

B. Establishment of a Risk! Reward system. 

There is tremendous potential for reduction of dependency and cost savings for 
the SSDI trust fund that is not being realized because so few SSDI beneficiaries re- 
ceive effective rehabilitation services. 

The present authority for delivery of rehabilitation services under the Social Secu- 
rity Act is inadequate for two reasons. First, all services are provided through refer- 
rals from state Disability Determination Service to the vocational rehabilitation 
agencies. Second, the state VR agency is reimbursed for services only when the 
SSDI beneficiary receiving such services is placed in a job, earns more than the SGA 
rate and does so for more than the trail work period. The State VR must use money 
from other sources and programs up front for the SSDI beneficiary with the hope 
of being reimbursed by SSA. Hence, there is little incentive for state agencies to ex- 
pend VR ftmds to help SSDI beneficiaries. At best the cost can be recovered in suc- 
cessful cases. There is no payment for service when they do not result in SGA. Thus, 
the net effect is a loss for the state agency. The policy of reimbursing state agencies 
only for successful cases has been the law since 1981. The policy of making all refer- 
rals through state VR agencies dates from the origin of the Beneficiary Rehabilita- 
tion Program (BRP) in the 1960s. 

We believe that the volume of rehabilitation services and return to work of SSDI 
beneficiaries can be expanded with net savings in cost to the trust fund through a 
combination of direct referral of beneficiaries to rehabilitation providers and pay- 
ment for services based on savings to the government, rather than the cost of serv- 
ices. American Rehab has advanced this concept to SSA for years. 

Consider this. If a beneficiaiy is returned to work and goes off cash assistance 
there is a savings to the trust fund. The value of the rehabilitation services should 
be determined by such savings. Apart from humanitarian considerations, if the cost 
of rehabilitation is less than the cost of maintaining benefits, then it makes sense 
to spend money for rehabilitation services. Various studies have addressed this cost: 
benefit relationship. We suggest that is not necessary to theorize about it and, in- 
deed, that the relationship can be made explicit with benefits for all concerned. 

This can be done by providing for direct referral of beneficiaries to rehabilitation 
providers and for payment to such providers based on savings to the trust fund, as 
such savings accrue. Providers would bear the risk for the effectiveness of services, 
but be compensated not on cost, but on savings to the trust fund. This can be 
achieved by providing for payments to be made for service when a beneficiary goes 
off the rolls and continues so long as the beneficiary is employed and does not re- 
turn to the SSDI rolls. Payment should be based on a percentage of the cash assist- 
ance that would otherwise be paid to the individual. A reimbursement system that 
rewards outcomes both during the rehabilitation process, at job attainment, and 
throughout the employee’s tenure in the workforce and off the disability roles would 
benefit all parties. 

Obviously, the higher the percentage and the longer the duration of payment the 
greater the incentive for providers to accept the risk of providing services under 
such a contingency arrangement. Providers would have to make very explicit judg- 
ments about the potential for rehabilitation and the costs of services. Furthermore, 
there would be an incentive to provide continuing assistance to beneficiaries since 
pa 3 mient to the provider would continue only so Tong as the beneficiary stayed off 
the SSDI rolls. This approach is a win-win-win situation — for the beneficiaiy, the 
rehabilitation provider, and certainly the SSDI Trust Fund. 

(3) Provide direct income subsidies to disabled workers through income tax credits 

and deductions. 

Individuals with disabilities incur substantial expenses in the conduct of their ev- 
eryday lives as they try to learn, work, recreate, and live in the community. The 
cost of personal assistance to enable individuals with severe disabilities to work can 
be a barrier to emplppnent, as individuals with disabilities often do not earn 
enough in wages to afford to pay for personal assistance in addition to a rent or 
mortgage, utilities, food, and related life expenses. Other examples of extraordinary 
expenses include the cost of accessibility modifications such as a wheelchair lift for 
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a van or hand controls for a car; a wheelchair ramp or alternative signaling device 
for an accessible home; or medications and medical supplies. There are msgor ex- 
penses for assistive technology, including wheelchairs, hearing aids, guide dogs, 
computers, augmentative communications devices and the training and maintenance 
costs of the equipment. Not the least of these extraordinary expenses is for health 
specialists above and beyond the typical health expenses incurred by the average 
person. All of these expenses conspire to trap individuals with disabilities in a cycle 
of poverty and total government dependency from which most cannot escape without 
tax assistance to level the economic playing field. 

In order to promote the goal of employment and increased self sufficiency for indi- 
viduals with disabilities, there must be financial incentives for beneficiaries and re- 
cipients to take the risk of leaving the disability roles for pasTolls. This could be 
accomplished by extending the current Earned Income Tax Credits for low-income 
workers with disabilities, and by creating a Personal Assistance Services Tax Credit 
for working individuals with disabilities who have significant needs for personal and 
technological assistance in order to work. 

The Earned Income Tax Credit should be extended so that it helps bridge the gap 
between the Substantial Gainful Activity level and a minimum income level for low- 
income workers with disabilities. The present Substantial Gainful Activity level for 
non-blind beneficiaries is $500 per month, or $6,000 per year — less than the Federal 
poverty level. It is impossible for an individual with a severe disability to live on 
this level of income, especially given their extraordinary expenses of living with a 
disability. 

In addition, we recommend changes to address the cost of long-term services for 
working persons with the most significant disabilities. To do this, we propose a tax 
credit of one-half of all personal assistance services up to $15,000 for any individual 
with a disability who is working. Expenses for personal assistance services beyond 
$lfo000 per year would be deducible as a medical expense. 

The proposed tax credits and changes in medical care deductions for Personal As- 
sistance will help to offset the extraordinary expenses of living with a disability and 
assist people with disabilities to enter the workforce by giving them a measure of 
economic equity with those wage earners and tax payers who do not need to pay 
these extraordinary costs. 

Personal assistance is defined as one or more persons or devices assisting a per- 
son with a disabUity with tasks which that individual would typically do if fliey did 
not have a disability. This includes assistance with such tasks as dressing, bathing, 
getting in and out of bed or one’s wheelchair, toileting (including bowel, bladder and 
catheter assistance), eating (including feeding), cooking, cleaning house, and on-the- 
job support. It also includes assistance with cognitive tasks like handling money and 
planning one’s day or fostering communication access through interpreting and 
reading services. 

We believe that the inclusion of these amendments would greatly enhance the 
ability of individuals with disabilities to become and remain contributing members 
of American society. Encouraging people with disabilities to become tax-payers rath- 
er than tax-takers would reduce the out-flows of the SSDI Trust Fund and increase 
the revenues to both the General Fund and the SSDI Trust Fund. 

(4) Allow disabled workers without private health insurance to participate in Medi- 
care or Medicaid by purchasing this public health coverage. 

Linking eligibility for in-kind services such as health insurance to the lack of em- 
ployment is unnecessary and counterproductive. ’The lack of health coverage serves 
to create a substantial barrier to emplo 3 rment for individuals who have difficulty 
finding affordable health insurance. Numerous studies have documented the fear of 
beneficiaries and recipients in leaving SSDI or SSI because they cannot afford or 
cannot find health insurance. Allowing disabled workers to “buy-in to” health cov- 
erage by paying the required premiums and deductibles will ultimately save money 
by removing the risk of loss of their health insurance and giving them and incentive 
to reduce their reliance on cash assistance and enable them to become tax payers 
instead of tM users. In lieu of reforms of the health insurance market that elimi- 
nates preexisting conditions, guarantees portability, and reduces the cost of cov- 
erage for individuals with disabilities, opening Medicaid or Medicare for disabled 
workers would eliminate a mgjor barrier to employment. 

I must emphasize one point before I close. Unemployment among working age 
persons with disabilities is due to a combination of factors, including lack of health 
coverage, lack of long term supports for severely disabled persons, a continuing mis- 
conception that people with disabilities can’t work, the failure of our educational 
system to adequately prepare young persons with disabilities for a lifetime of work, 
and the difficulties in transitioning from dependence on disability related cash as- 
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sistance and in-kind support pro^ams to financial independence and self-reliance. 
Americans with disabilities are citizens who expect to participate fiilly in society 
with all the opportunities, privileges and responsibilities of every other citizen. 

Thank you for this opportunity to submit this statement for the record. If you 
have further questions, please contact Tony Young of the American Rehabilitation 
Association at 202-789-6700 or 1360 I Street, Northwest, Suite 670, Washington, DC 
20005. 
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